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This Special Report by Congressional Quarterly reviews the public 
records of the 1960 Democratic candidates for President and Vice 
President, Sens. John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts and Lyndon B, 
Johnson of Texas. It contains biographies of the two men, studies of 
their stands on public issues over the years and of their Congressional 
voting records, and a summary of the 1960 Democratic platform. 


The Special Report is intended to clarify the issues, set forth the 
facts about the 196C !‘emocratic ticket and serve as a permanent 
reference work on it. As with all CQ studies, the Special Report does 
not take a position on the merits of the candidates or their platform. It 
records, organizes and analyzes the facts. 


For further details and other references, see the Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Reports and the CQ Almanac and Editorial Research 
Reports in your local library. 
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bes Fitzgerald Kennedy and Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, the 1960 Democratic candidates for 
President and Vice President, may shatter many 
precedents of American political history -- prece- 
dents of age, of religion and of past office. The 
ticket combining their names reaffirms, however, the 
grand coalition of North and South which has given 
the Democratic party its greatest electoral victories 
of the past. 

This Supplement to the Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report reviews the historical precedents of 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket, recounts how the two 
men won their party’s nominations, details their life 
histories and records in Congress, tells where they 
stand on important issues and summarizes the 1960 
Democratic platform they pledged to uphold. 


i ign Kennedy-Johnson ticket is the first one 
in the history of the Union composed of 
two incumbent Senators. The situation is especially 
unique because Kennedy, the Presidential candidate, 
has served under the Senate leadership of Johnson, 
the Vice Presidential nominee, and has obtained his 
important Senate committee assignments through 
Johnson, Johnson has been Democratic leader ofthe 


Senate since 1953 -- the year Kennedy entered the 
Senate. 

Only one man in the history of the republic -- 
Warren G,. Harding in 1920 -- was elected to the 


Presidency directly from the Senate. 

[he rise of Senators to positions of leadership -- 
eclipsing the Nation’s Governors, traditional choices 
for Presidential tickets -- has been interpreted by 
many observers as a reflection of the increasing 
national emphasis on foreign affairs. 

[his emphasis was underlined July 16 by Ken- 
nedy’s selection of another Senator, Henry M. Jackson 
of Washington, to be chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

A Democratic triumph in November would make 
Kennedy -- who celebrated his 43rd birthday May 
29 -- the youngest man ever elected President. But 
he would not be the youngest man ever to serve as 
President. Vice President Theodore Roosevelt was 
42 when he assumed the Presidency on William 
MckKinley’s death in 1901. 

Ulysses S. Grant (1868) and Roosevelt (running 
for reelection in 1904) were the youngest successful 
candidates for President. Both were 46, 

Since the formation of Presidential- Vice Presi- 
dential tickets in 1804, six men 43 years of age or 
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younger have run unsuccessfully for the Presidency 
on major tickets: DeWitt Clinton, 43 in 1812; John C. 
Fremont, 43 in 1856; John C. Breckenridge, 40 in 
1860; George B. McClellan, 38 in 1864; William 
Jennings Bryan, 36 in 1896 and 40 in 1900; and 
Thomas E, Dewey, 42 in 1944, 


f elected, Kennedy would be the first Roman 

Catholic ever to be President of the United 
States. He is the first Catholic nominee since Alfred 
E. Smith, who was defeated by Herbert Hoover in 
1928. Smith’s running mate was Joseph T, Robinson 
of Arkansas. The only other Catholic ever nominated 
for President was Charles O’Conor, chosen by a 
faction of the Democratic party which refused to 
accept Horace Greely’s nomination in 1872, 

Kennedy is the wealthiest man ever to be nom- 
inated for President, the first New Englander to be 
nominated by either party since 1924 and the first 
Democratic nominee from New England since Frank- 
lin Pierce of New Hampshire in 1852. 

If Johnson had been nominated for the top of the 
ticket he would have been the first candidate from a 
Confederate state nominated by either party since 
the Civil War. But as Vice Presidential nominee he 
falls into a familiar pattern of Southerners for sec- 
ond place on the Democratic ticket, The most recent 
was Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, who ran for 
Vice President on the ticket headed by Adlai E 
Stevenson in 1956. In 1932 and 1936 another Texan, 
John Nance Garner, ran for Vice President on the 
ticket headed by Franklin D, Roosevelt of New York. 
Garner was Speaker of the House before his election 
as Vice President. 


f the Kennedy-Johnson ticket lost in Novem- 

ber, both nominees could remain inthe Senate, 

Kennedy’s Senate term expires in January 1965. 

He would automatically remain a Senator if he were 
to lose the Presidential election. 

Johnson is a candidate for reelection to the Sen- 
ate in November 1960. A so-called ‘‘Johnson for 
President’’ law passed by the Texas legislature in 
May 1959 permitted a man to run simultaneously for 
Senator and President or Vice President. Texas 
Democrats renominated Johnson for the Senate May 7, 

If the Kennedy-Johnson ticket won, both men 
would have to give up their Senate seats before being 
sworn into office in January 1961. Article I of the 
U.S. Constitution says ‘‘no person holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a Member of either 
house during his continuance in office.’’ 
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| Kennedy Nomination 
Democratic Presidential Balloting ie 
Kennedy’s first-ballot nomination for President July 
The Democratic National Convention July 13 nominated 13 at the 1960 Democratic National Convention climaxed 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) on the first ballot (761 a long and energetic campaign in which he overcame the 

votes needed to nominate) as its 1960 Presidential candidate. opposition of some of the most powerful menin his party. 

Following is the state-by-state tally before switches. The His chief rival for the Presidential nomination was John- 

nomination was later declared to be by acclamation. son, the eventual Vice Presidential nominee. 

; l Bas Over a period of four years, begi cy 95 

S i. : é ars, ginning in 1956, 

<3 37 28 5| E we Kennedy built up an organization of determined young 

S = 34 a2 we men, aided by some older professionals in the party, 

\2 = in his drive toward the nomination, He formally an- 

ALABAMA 1 29 3,| 20 3 nounced his candidacy Jan, 2, 1960. Ilis efforts bore 

ALASKA 9| 9 fruit in primary victories throughout the spring of 1960 

ARIZONA 17} 17 ; and a steady movement of delegates tothe Kennedy banner 

ARKANSAS e/ 3951 27 sit 8 in the days preceding the convention (see box, page 1277), 

COLOLADS 7 +45 / ; > Johnson entered no primaries and did not openly announce 

CONNECTICUT 1 21 his candidacy until July 5, 

DELAWARE 1 11 At the nominating session July 13, Kennedy's name 

FLORIDA 29 99 | was placed in nomination by Gov. Orville l.. Freeman 

GEORGIA 33 33 (Minn.). Johnson was nominated for President by Speaker 

HAWAII 71 1 3 | 3%| 1 of the House Sam Rayburn (Texas). Sen, Stuart Symington 

IDAHO 13} 6 4 | 2 (Mo.) and Adlai E, Stevenson also were nominated, in addi- 
WARS ry y BE. tion to five favorite-son candidates, 

a, On the roll call, Johnson received little support 
IOWA 26 | 21 2 : all, ‘ ceived little support 
KANSAS « a1 21 outside of the Southern and border states, while Kennedy 
KENTUCKY 311 34t 25.71 scored heavily in the heavily populated states of the East 
LOUISIANA % % | and Midwest and showed surprising strength in the Moun- 
as 15] 15 | tain states, Wyoming’s votes toward the end of the first 
MARY 241 24 ballot put Kennedy over the top 
MASSACHUSETTS) 41 | 41 : 

MICHIGAN 51 | 42 | i i 
ol 51 21 6 | Johnson Nomination 
AISSISSIPP | 23 3 ; ' ; 
MISSOURI 39 39 | I ollowing 1 day of conferences with Democratic party 
MONTANA 171 10 2 | 24] | leaders, Kennedy announced late July 14 he had chosen 
NEBRASKA 16111 [4 Johnson to be the candidate for Vice President. Most 
oe 15 5 6%} 2 observers were surprised that Johnson, who had pre- 
i bale Ris E A 1] i viously stated he would not care to exchange his vote as 
N. : 4| | a Senator for the Vice President’s gavel, had consente 
oe as 1 Senator fc e Vice President’s gavel, had consented to 
N. MEXICO 1/ 4 13 accept the Vice Presidential matt luce . 
NEW YORK 114 tod 301 347 2 | e Vice Presidential nomination and loss of his 
N. CAROLINA 371 & 7,1 3 | post as Majority leader if the ticket were successful. 
N. DAKOTA TERE In his statement endorsing Johnson for Vice Presi- 
OHIO 64| 64 dent, Kennedy said, ‘‘His long experience dates back to 
Ono 29 29 the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt.... He has 
\ 17 | 16 earned the endorsement of all 50 stg ; 
1 6 t | é t F states through his 
SHODE ILANIGY se : mJ vigorous and positive leadership (in the Senate), I have 
E x / ’ said many times that in these days of great chailenge, 
S. CAROLINA = 21 | Americans must have a Vice President capable of dealing 
5 DAKOTA 1 4 2 2 : ‘ : é é ce : esi1dent capabie of dealing 
TENNESSEE 33 33 with the grave problems confronting this Nation and the 
TEXAS 6] 6] free world. We need men of strength if we are to be 
UTAH 13] 8 3 ] strong and if we are to prevail and lead the world on the 
very Bi 9 road to freedom. Lyndon Johnson has demonstrated on 
ESTING TON 33 _ = : , many occasions his brilliant qualifications for the leader- 
? Z/ | 14 6 ship we require today.”’ 
W. VIRGINIA 25115 | 5 ee 
WISCONSIN 311 23 3 ? Gov, David L. Lawrence (Pa.) nominated Johnson for 
WYOMING 15115 Vice President at the July 14 convention session, Hlouse 
CANAL ZONE 4 4 Majority Leader John W, McCormack (Mass.) moved to 
DIST. OF COL. 9] 9 suspend the rules and take the nomination by a voice 
PUERTO tse vote. The vote was taken and the permanent chairman, 
RG , 4) 4 Gov. Leroy Collins (Fla.), ruled the required two-thirds 
had voted in the affirmative and that Johnson had bee 
' 5 aa ’ é ative ¢ at: ‘ ad been 
TOTAL 1,52] 806 409 | 7 |86 23 3 4! | 43 nominated by acclamation. 

|. Alabama cast one-half vore for Gov. Orval Faubus (D Southern political leaders reacted with pleasure to 

. alifornia cast one-half votre for Gov. Edmund G. Brown (1D > *c j j j F 

caren aes Seana sane Sam Saat, Snes i> Saas Johnson's choice, noting improved Democratic chances of 

‘. Kansas passed when its name was called in the balloting and did no carrying the South, but there were reports of wide- 

< Wuahtaasen cat cadtnll ects diGoe., Kies: i: Realin @) spread dissatisfaction among Northern liberal groups who 

ee considered Johnson’s record too conservative. 
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Kennedy’s 
Biography, 
Voting Record, 


Stands on Issues 


Sen. John F, Kennedy’s nomination for the Presidency 
on the Democratic ticket climaxed four years of careful 
planning and organization by Kennedy and his close 
associates. But in addition to his own formidable political 
skills, Kennedy drew on a family, ethnic and educational 
heritage which both conditioned and launched him into the 
quest for the Presidency and its powers and responsibili- 
ties. This FactSheet reviews Kennedy’s life, his political 
career and his record in the Congress, 


Biography 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy was born May 29, 1917 in 
Brookline, Mass., near Boston, After going to both pri- 
vate and public schools in Brookline and New York City, 
he attended the Canterbury School at New Milford, Conn., 
a non-parochial Catholic school, 1930-31, and the Choate 
School at Wallingford, Conn., 1931-35. He began college 
at Princeton after some 1935 summer work at the London 
School of Economics but his year was cut short by an 
attack of jaundice and in 1936 he entered Harvard. He 
received his B.S. with honors in political science in 1940 
and then briefly attended the business school at Stanford 
University. Kennedy travelled extensively during his 
youth. (See box, p. 1279) 

In September 1941 he enlisted in the Navy and in 
1943 was a lieutenant (j.g.) in commandof a P.T, boat 
in the South Pacific. His shipwas rammed by a Japanese 
destroyer and the injured Kennedy managed a nine day 
struggle for survival for himself and tensick and injured 
men through Japanese islands. He was awarded the Navy 
and Marine Corps medal and the Purple Heart. 

In 1945, a full lieutenant, he was released because of 
injuries. He becamea correspondent for the International 





News Service and covered the San Francisco United 
Nations Conference, the Potsdam conference and the 1945 
British elections. 

Kennedy married the former Jacqueline lee Bouvier 
on Sept. 9, 1953. Mrs. Kennedy was born July 28, 1930, 
A Newport, R.I., and New York debutante (the “‘loveliest 
of the year’’ 1948, according to news reports), she at- 
tended Vassar and the Sorbonne and received her degree 
from George Washington University. A student of lang- 
uages, she speaks French, Spanish and Italian. She was 
inquiring photographer for the Washington Times Herald 
when she met Kennedy. 

The Kennedys’ one child, Caroline was born Nov. 2 


1957. Thev are Roman Catholics and attend the Holy 
Trinity Church in Washington, D.C 
Kennedy has written three books. The first, Why 


England Slept, published in 1940, was developed from his 
Harvard senior thesis and discusses England’s lack of 
preparation for the Second World War. Profiles in 
Courage, published in 1956, was written while Kennedy 
was recovering from a back operation and received th 
Pulitzer prize for biography in 1957, It is a series of 
biographical essayson Senators who displayed political 
courage, The Strategy of Pe ice. edited by Allan Nevins 
and published in 1960, is a collection of Kennedy’s 
speeches and statements on foreign policy, peace ind 
defense. In addition, Kennedy edited a privately printed 
collection of tributes to his elder brother, Joseph P. 
Kennedy Jr., who was killed on a World War II mission, 
As We Remembered Joe, published in 1945. 

~ Kennedy enjoys active sports, particularly touch foot- 
ball at the family home in Hyannis Port, Mass., and sail- 
ing in his boat, the Victura. His favorite reading is his- 
tory and biography and he goes to the movies frequently, 
when time aliows. 
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Kennedy entered politics with a 1946 race for the 
House of Representatives. In that campaign were the 
factors which have been both a detriment and an aid to 
Kennedy throughout his political career: his youth (he was 
29), his Catholicism, his money and his family, especially 
his father. These intriguing and sometimes controversial 
aspects of the Kennedy political complex gave Kennedy a 
degree of publicity and national attention far beyond that 
of the average young politician. 


Kennedy Family 


Kennedy’s Boston Irish family had a long political 
history. His maternal grandfather, John Francis Fitz- 
gerald (Honey Fitz), was mayor of Boston and a Demo- 
cratic member of the House of Representatives (1895- 
1901, March 1919-October 1919 -- he was succeeded in 
October by a man who contested his election). His 
paternal grandfather, Patrick J. Kennedy, served in both 
houses of the Massachusetts legislature. [wo great- 
uncles were state senators, 

Kennedy's father, Joseph Patrick Kennedy, 71, is a 
millionaire who has settled large sums on his children, 
of whom seven of nine are living. His businesses have 
included a chain of movie theaters, shipbuilding, banking, 
and Chicago’s Merchandise Mart. The senior Kennedy 
was an early supporter of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt appointed him to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, where he served as chairman, 1934-35. He 
was chairman of the U.S, Maritime Commission in 1937. 
ippointed him Ambassador to England (1938- 
$i). In both 1947 and 1953 he was appointed to the Hoover 


Roosevelt 


Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

Joseph P. Kennedy’s part in national affairs continues 
to the present. President Eisenhower Jan. 13, 1956 ap- 
pointed him to an eight-member board of ‘‘outstanding 
citizens’’ to review U.S, foreign intelligence activities. 
David J. McDonald United Steelworkers president, Jan. 

1960 credited Joseph Kennedy with having done ‘‘a 
great deal down in Wall Street to bring about this (Jan. 
4, 1960 steel strike) settlement.”’ 

The elder Kennedy's activities have occasionally 
been a of political embarrassment to his son. 
He supported British Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain’s agreement with Hitler at the Munich conference 
in 1938. The older Kennedy was a friend of Sen. Joseph 
R, McCarthy (R Wis, 1947-57). 
Angeles throughout the 1960 Democratic National Conven- 


source 


Though present in Los 


tion, he was conspicuously absent from any convention 
sessions including his son’s acceptance speech. 

The Kennedy family is Joseph Jr. had 
planned on a career in politics and after his death John, 
the second son, stepped into his shoes. Look magazine, 
Oct. 13, 1959 quoted John as saying, ‘‘Just as I went into 
politics because Joe died, if anything happened to me 
tomorrow, Bobby would runfor my seat inthe Senate. And 
if Bobby died our young brother Ted would take over for 
him.”’ 

Numerous and active, the Kennedy family has turned 
out in full force in support of their son, brother and hus- 
band since his first campaign in 1946. His brother, 
Robert F, Kennedy, ran his 1952 Senate campaignand his 
brother, Edward M, Kennedy, who graduated from the 
University of Virginia law school in 1958, managed the 
1958 Senate campaign. Kennedy's wife, his mother Rose, 
and three of his sisters, Eunice, Patricia and Jean have 


very close. 
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established a tradition of attending wide-spread teas and 
women’s group meetings during which they push ‘‘ Jack’s’’ 
cause. Jean’s husband, Stephen Smith, is a full-time 
worker on the campaign staff. 

Robert Kennedy, 34, has become a national figure in 
his own right. In 1951 he wasan attorney with the crim- 
inal division of the U.S, Department of Justice. He re- 
signed in 1952 to manage his brother’s Senate campaign. 
In 1953 he was named assistant counsel of the new Senate 
Government Operations Committee Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee of which Sen, McCarthy was chair- 
man. He resigned in July 1953 and for some months in 
1953 and 1954, he was assistant counsel to the Hoover 
Commission. On Feb. 17, 1954 he rejoined the Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee as chief counsel for the Democratic 
minority and in January 1955, whenthe Democrats gained 
control of Congress, he succeeded Roy Cohn as chief 
counsel and staff director. Whenthe Subcommittee, which 
had begun a study of corrupt labor practices, turned its 
work over to the Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management Field in 1957, Robert 
became chief counsel for the new committee. It was 
through his part in these highly publicized investigations 
that he became a national figure. After resigning, Sept. 
10, 1959, he wrote a book, The Enemy Within, published 
in 1960, based largely on the racket hearings, 

Kennedy’s own money and his family’s have allowed 
him considerable freedom from many of the usual wor- 
ries of candidates about publicity and travel expenses 
by affording him such luxuries as a private plane. They 
have also made him a target for charges of “‘buying the 
election.’’ The lack of federal or state requirements for 
complete reporting of campaign expenditures makes it 
impossible to ascertain how much Kennedy spent in his 
Senate campaigns or in his drive for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. Observers are unanimous in 
agreeing that Kennedy operations have never suffered for 
lack of campaign funds. While Kennedy associates have 
estimated the total cost of the campaign for the Presiden- 
tial nomination at up to $750,000, many political profes- 
sionals believe the cost may have been in the millions. 
But there is general agreement that without Kennedy’s 
recognized personal voter appeal, his ability to evaluate 
political situations and exploit them for his own benefit, 
and the smooth functioning of the Kennedy organization, 
the ample Kennedy family funds would not have won him 
the Presidential nomination, 


Kennedy and Catholicism 


While Kennedy’s Catholicism was an asset in his 
campaigns for the heavily Catholic Massachusetts 11th 
District seat and is believed to have aided him in his 
state-wide campaigns, it became a more controversial 
issue when he began to seek national office. Kennedy 
has been questioned frequently on his attitude towards 
religion in politics and government. 

On April 19, 1959 he said he believed religion was 
1 proper political issue: ‘‘All questions that interest or 
disturb people should be answered.”’ 

Asked July 1, 1956 whether his religion had affected 
his legislative responsibilities, Kennedy replied, “‘No, I 
really don’t -- I think your religion influences all your 
personal and public acts. I think it’s a -- it has some 
effect on what you do, generally, but as far as being a 
Roman Catholic, whether that legislation comes up which 
affects the Roman Catholic faith and the Roman Catholic 
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church, since I have been here, I don’t think that that has 
been a major issue in almost any case I can think of.’’ 

In an interview published Feb. 16, 1959 Kennedy said 
‘‘whatever one’s religion in his private life, for the office 
holder nothing takes precedence over his oath to uphold the 
Constitution and all its parts including the First Amend- 
ment and the strict separation of church and state.... I 
believe...that the separation of church and state is funda- 
mental to our American concept and heritage...."’ 

In an April 21, 1960 speech to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors Kennedy criticized the press for 
magnifying the ‘‘religious issue’’. He said, ‘‘There is 
only one legitimate question underlying ail the rest: would 
you, as President of the United States, be responsive in 
any way to ecclesiastical pressures or obligations of any 
kind that might in any fashion influence orinterfere with 
your conduct of that office in the national interest? I 
have answered that question many times. Myanswer was 
-- and is -- ‘NO’.’’ (Weekly Report p. 712) 

The question of the effect of having a Catholic on 
national ticket came up in 1956 when Kennedy ran for the 
Democratic Vice Presidential nomination, Connecticut 
State Chairman John M, Bailey, a Kennedy supporter, dis- 
tributed at the convention a 22-page memorandum pre- 
pared by Kennedy’s staff, stating that ‘‘Thereisa Catholic 
vote; and it is apparent that a well-knownCatholic on the 
Democratic ticket would allocate to that ticket an extra- 
ordinarily large portion of that vote.... Catholics con- 
stitute more than one out of every five eligible voters in 
the country....’’ A rival memorandum, presented by sup- 
porters of the candidacy of Humphrey, said that ‘‘Catholics 
do not vote as Catholics.’’ (Weekly Report p. 685) 

In late 1959, Dr. Daniel A, Poling, adefeated Repub- 
lican candidate for Philadelphia mayor in 1951, said Ken- 
nedy had withdrawn from an appearance at a 1950 inter- 
faith meeting at the insistence of Catholic leaders. 
Kennedy Jan. 14, 1960 said the facts were accurate but the 
conclusions drawn from them were not. He said he had 
been asked to the ceremony not as a Member of Congress 
or as an individual but “‘as the official representative of a 
religious organization.’’ He learned after accepting the 
invitation, he said, that the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
for religious reasons, was unable to support the meeting. 
Therefore, Kennedy said, ‘‘I felt I had no credentials to 
attend in the capacity in which I had been asked.’’ 

Kennedy's religion was thought to have aided him in 
winning Catholic votes in several 1960 Presidential pri- 
maries. A predicted heavy anti-Catholic vote in heavily 
Protestant West Virginia failed to materialize, convincing 
many observers Kennedy’s Catholicism would not harm 
the national ticket. It has been suggested that through his 
Catholicism Kennedy attracted national publicity which 
helped him win the Presidential nomination. 


Election History 


Kennedy, unknown as a political figure, started his 
first campaign early in 1946 and won a stiff Democratic 
primary contest for the nomination for Representative 
from Massachusetts’ solidly Democratic 11th District 
(the same district his grandfather had represented). In 
the Nov. 5, 1946 general election he beat Lester W. 
Bowen (R) 69,093, to 26,007. On Nov. 2, 1948 he won re- 
election without opposition, receiving 106,366 votes. 

He was reelected Nov. 7, 1950 over Vincent J. Celeste 
(R), 87,699 to 18,302. 
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Winning The Nomination 


Jan. 2, 1960 -- Kennedy publicly announced his 
Presidential candidacy, climaxing three years of 
travel in 50 states and the building of a campaign 
organization. 

Jan. 5 -- First big delegate break as Ohio’s 
favorite son, Gov. Michael V. DiSalle, assured 
Kennedy of 74 Ohio convention votes on first ballot. 


March 8 -- Kennedy pulled high vote in New 
Hampshire primary over nominal opposition. 
April 5 -- Kennedy defeated Sen. Hubert H., 


Humphrey (Minn.), received larger vote than Nixon 
in Wisconsin Presidential primary. 





April 12 -- Although not entered, Kennedy led 
Democratic writein field in Illinois primary. 
April 26 -- In all-writein Massachusetts and 


Pennsylvania primaries, Kennedy ran far ahead of 
the field. 

May 3 -- Kennedy took 81 percent of Democratic 
vote against nominal opposition but trailed Nixon in 
tota! votes cast in Indiana primary. 

May 10 -- Kennedy won unexpected and crucial 
victory over Humphrey in West Virginia primary; 
won Nebraska primary unopposed. 

May 12 -- Key leaders of 114-member New York 
convention delegation pledged Kennedytheirsupport. | 

July 10 -- With convention opening one day dis- 
tant, Illinois delivered 59% votes to Kennedy, several 
Governors declared for him, press association esti- 
mates put his first ballot total at 620% votes. 

July 11 -- Pennsylvania delegation announced 
after caucus that Kennedy would receive 64 of its 
81 convention votes. 

July 12 -- Kennedy nominated on first ballot with 
806 votes, 45 more than the 761 votes required. 


Se 

















In 1952 he challenged incumbent Sen, Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. (R). Lodge, a Member of the Senate since 
1937 except for two years, was a leading national sup- 
porter of Dwight David Eisenhower for the Presidency and 
concentrated his campaign efforts on the national race, 
After receiving the nomination with no primary opposi- 
tion, Kennedy Nov. 4 beat Lodge, 1,211,984 to 1,141,247 
(51.3 percent of the total vote to 48.3 percent), Republican 
Presidentia! candidate Eisenhower led Democratic candi- 
date Adlai E. Stevenson in Massachusetts 1,292,325 to 
1,083,525 (54.2 percent to 45.5 percent). 

Kennedy nominated Adlai ~, Stevenson for the Presi- 
dential nomination at the 1956 Democratic National Con- 
vention. Kennedy came in second to Sen, Estes Kefauver 
in the balloting for the Vice Presidential nomination after 
Stevenson threw the choice open to the convention. Ken- 
nedy led Kefauver at the end of the second ballot 618 to 
551% but several states which had supported Sen, Albert 
Gore (Tenn.) started a movement to Kefauver after Gore 
withdrew. 

Kennedy was reelected to the Senate Nov. 4, 1958 
over Vincent J. Celeste (R), also a Catholic, 1,362,962 
to 488,318 (73.2 percent of the total vote to 26.2 percent), 
In the gubernatorial election of that year Foster Furcolo 
(D) beat Charles Gibbons (R) 1,067,020 to 818,463 (56.2 
percent to 43.1 percent). 

Kennedy joined the Democratic Advisory Council Nov. 
12, 1959. He beganhis campaign for the 1960 Presidential 
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race early, in line with his usual campaign practice. A 
Dec. 9, 1958 Congressional Quarterly story showed that 
Kennedy had averaged at least two major speeches a week 
outside of Massachusetts and had visited 47 of 49 states 
during 1957 and 1958, 

In the statement announcing his candidacy Jan. 2, 
1960, Kennedy said, ‘‘In the past 40 months! have toured 
every state in the union and Ihave talked to Democrats in 
all walks of life. My candidacy is therefore based on the 
conviction that I can win both the nomination and the elec- 
tion. I believe that any Democratic aspirant to this im- 
portant nomination should be willing to submit tothe vot- 
ers his views, record and competence in aseries of pri- 
mary contests.’’ Kennedy’s nomination after winning in 
the primaries helped prove their political value, but also 
drew criticism from opponents who cited his poor Senate 
attendance record while campaigning (see box), 


McCarthy Issue 


An issue which has haunted Kennedy politically is his 
lack of a stand on the 1954 censure of Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R Wis. 1947-57), and ‘‘McCarthyism.”’ 

In pain and on crutches fora good part of 1954 due to 
a back injury dating from Harvard football and his wartime 
P.T. boat injury, Kennedy underwent a serious operation 
Oct. 21 in a New York Hospital. The Senate voted to cen- 
sure McCarthy on Dec, 2, duringaspecial session, Ken- 
nedy left the hospital Dec, 21 and went immediately to the 
family home in Palm Beach to recuperate. He did not 
return to the Senate until May 24, 1955. 

Kennedy's only recorded vote directly connected with 
the McCarthy proceedings was an Aug. 2, 1954 vote for 
a motion by Senate Majority Leader William F, Knowland 
(R Calif. 1945-59) which, by 75-12, sent the censure reso- 
lution to a select committee which would report to the 
Senate subsequently, thereby postponing the final vote. 
Kennedy did not announce at the time how he would 
have voted on the actual censure motion. 

People close to Kennedy have said that he has not 
wished to make a statement because todo so at such a late 
date would appear to be a purely political move. 

In response to a question from a Dartmouth College 
audience March 6, 1960 Kennedy said, “‘If you are in the 
hospital, I suggest that there are other things on your mind 
than following what’s going on before some committee.”’ 

Asked May 4, 1960 if he was ‘‘willing to take a defi- 
nite stand on Senator McCarthy,’’ Kennedy replied, ‘‘Yes, 
I have. I said that I’d support the censure. On many 
occasions I stated that.’’ 





a Kennedy’s Health 


A June 11 statement by Kennedy’s doctors, 
Eugene J, Cohen and Janet Travell, said, ‘‘ Your health 
is excellent. Your vitality, endurance and resistance 
to infection are above average. Your abilityto handle 
an exhausting work load is...superior.”’ 

The college and wartime back injuries which re- 
quired major surgery (a double fusion of spinal discs) 
in 1954-55 appear to pose no further problem. During 
the war Kennedy got malaria, with a partial adrenal 
insufficiency (fully controllable by oral medication), 
which some doctors might have diagnosed as a mild 
form of Addison’s disease. 














His alleged failure to take a stand on the McCarthy 
question has cost Kennedy some valuable support, notably 
that of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. She remarked on a Dec. 
7, 1958 television program that she did not want a Presi- 
dent ‘‘who understands what courage is, and admires it 
but has not quite the independence to have it.’’ She has 
also claimed that Kennedy’s father was spending great 
sums to have his son elected and expressed doubts about 
Kennedy’s ability to separate duties to church and state. 


Record in Congress 
House 


During his six years in the House of Representatives 
(1947-52), Kennedy served on the Education and Labor 
Committee. He was a member of the Subcommittee on 
Education. In 1949 he was selected as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations. 

Kennedy dissented when the Education and Labor 
Committee reported the Hartley labor bill to the floor in 
1947, In the House, Kennedy said the bili would ‘‘strike 
down in one devastating blow the union shop, industry-wide 
bargaining, and so strangle collective bargaining with re- 
straints and limitations as to make it ineffectual.” 

In the House Kennedy was a strong supporter of hous- 
ing legislation. In1949 he introduced a measure authoriz- 
ing up to $1 billion annually in federal loans to families 
of moderate means for housing projects. 

Kennedy favored federal aid to education and in 1949 
introduced a bill authorizing $300 million annually in 
federal grants to states to assist elementary and secon- 
dary schools, with some aid for non-public schools. 

As a House Member Kennedy also served on the 
District of Columbia Committee. In 1949 he was appointed 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public Utilities, Bank- 
ing and Insurance. Three bills affecting the District of 
Columbia which Kennedy introduced became law. 


Senate 


On entering the Senate in January 1953 Kennedy was 
appointed to the Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
He served as chairman of the Railroad Retirement Sub- 
committee (1955-56) and as chairman of the Labor Sub- 
committee (1957-present), Chairmanship of the latter 
subcommittee made it possible for Kennedy toemergeas 
the chief Senate sponsor of labor reform legislation in 
1958 and 1959. From 1953 to 1956 Kennedy was a member 
of the Government Operations Committee, serving as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Reorganization, which 
dealt with the Hoover Commission proposals, during the 
84th Congress. 

From 1956 to May 1957 Kennedy served onthe Special 
Committee to Investigate Lobbying. He wasamember of 
the Select Committee on Small Business (1955-56) and the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, known as the McClellan Com- 
mittee (1957-1960). Kennedy was chairmanofthe Special 
Committee to Select Five Outstanding Senators (1957), 

In 1957 Kennedy moved onto the Foreign Relations 
Committee. During the 85th Congress he was chairman 
of the International Organization Affairs Subcommittee, 
and presently serves as chairman of the African Affairs 
Subcommittee. 

Since 1959 Kennedy has served onthe Joint Economic 
Committee. 

Kennedy’s legislative interests while in the Senate 
have been primarilyinthe foreign affairs and labor fields. 
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He proposed July 2, 1957 that the U.S. support 
Algeria’s effort to gain independence from France. 

In 1958 Kennedy’s Foreign Relations Committee In- 
ternational Organization Affairs Subcommittee, with 
Administration support, supported an amendment to 
amend the Battle Act to allow aid to Russian satellite 
nations. A June 5 amendment by Senate Minority Leader 
William F. Knowland (R Calif. 1945-59) struck the amend- 
ment from the bill after Knowland said the President still 
supported the language but would request it in separate 
legislation. (1958 Almanac p. 186) In 1959 Kennedy intro- 
duced a similar bill for the Administration (S 1697) which 
passed the Senate Sept. 12. (1959 Almanac p. 196) 

On April 24, 1959 he joined Sens. Humphrey and J.W, 
Fulbright (D Ark.) in proposing Mutual Security Program 
amendments designed to increase aid and reduce the 
purely military considerations in the formulation of the 
program, 

Kennedy in 1959 introduced a highly controversial bill 
(S 819) to eliminate from the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 a provision requiring loyalty oaths and affi- 
davits from aid recipients. The Senate recommitted the 
bill July 23, 1959.(1959 Almanac p. 299) In 1960 Kennedy 
cosponsored a new bill (S 2929) to repeal the affidavit 
alone. His measure wes passed by the Senate, in amended 
form, June 15. (Weekly Report p. 1036) 


Kennedy and Labor 


Kennedy has been on labor committees during his 
entire Congressional career and has been a sponsor of 
major labor legislation. The over-all satisfaction of 
most AFL-CIO leaders with Kennedy’s labor record 
was reflected in their quick endorsement of his Presi- 
dential candidacy following his nominationin Los Angeles 
July 13. 

For several years Kennedy has been the principal 
sponsor of legislation to establish minimum federal stand- 
ards for the unemployment insurance system, instead of 
leaving standards tothe discretion of the individual states. 
He sponsored a bill (S 791) to provide uniform benefits 
payments for at least 39 weeks, at not less than 50 
percent of the average earnings of the state’s workers. 

Kennedy in1959 introduced the Democratic minimum 
wage bill (S 1046), backed by the AFL-CIO, which would 
raise the wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour and extend cov- 
erage. The bill was at odds with a more restricted Ad- 
ministration bill. Kennedy said he expected to get the bill 
passed by the Senate before the end ofthe 1960 session. 

In 1958 Kennedy introduced a bill (S 3974) which be- 
came the first major labor relations bill to pass either 
house since the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. The bill dealt 
largely with the control of union abuses exposed by the 
McClellan committee but did not incorporate tough Taft- 
Hartley amendments requested by the President. It sur- 
vived Senate floor attempts to include Taft-Hartley 
amendments and gained passage but was rejected by the 
House. (1958 Almanac p, 191) 

The bill Kennedy introduced in 1959 was substantially 
the same bill which had passed the Senate in 1958. It was 
considered a ‘‘moderate’’ bill, concerned primarily with 
financial and electoral misconduct of union officials. 
Reported by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare com- 
mittee as a clean bill, although with only minor 
amendments, S 1555 was ‘‘beefed-up’’ in Senate floor 
action sufficiently so that the AFL-CIO dubbed the version 
that went to the House ‘‘anti-labor’’. 
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Strong Taft-Hartley provisions added by the House, 
in its substitution of the Landrum-Griffin bill for the 
Senate version, were fought by Kennedy as chairman of 
a 12-day conference committee. The final bill was largely 
the House bill, but Kennedy and others succeeded in getting 
House conferees to soften their Taft-Hartley provisions by 
including several exemptions for unions. (1959 Almanac 
p. 156) 

Kennedy Sept. 3 said of the final version, ‘‘The bill is 
a compromise, I must frankly state that it goes a good dea! 
further in some areas than | think is either desirable or 
necessary -- this is especially true of the Taft-Hartley 
amendments.... The bill is not the bill I should have pre- 
ferred to see passed by Congress...(but) I think substan- 
tial progress was made (in conference).... I have no 
apologies at all forthe bill we are now bringing before the 
Senate.... I do not claim it is a perfect bill or that it is 
a model of fairness. But taking it as a whole, it is the 
best bill we can pass.”’ 

The bill has been a key to organized labor’s stand in 
the 1960 elections. Reactions from various labor leaders: 

@ The AFL-CIO Sept. 2 paid tribute to Kennedy and ‘‘the 
liberal majority of Senate conferees’’ for doing ‘‘a good 
job of eliminating some of the more obvious injustices.”’ 

@ On Sept. 22 Kennedy was denounced before the AFL- 
CIO convention by Michael Quill, president of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, and Joseph Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union. 

@ At aNov. 10convention of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO Walter P. Reuther, President of the 
United Auto Workers, led a group proposing a resolution 
praising Kennedy and five others for their work in modi- 
fying the bill in conference. The convention’s resolutions 
committee killed the resolution after officiais of the Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists registered protests. 

@ AFL-CIO President George Meany Jan. 11 said Ken- 
nedy should be givencredit, not blame, for his work on the 
bill. Meany said Kennedy ‘‘worked tirelessly to get rid of 
the more obvious injustices...and did make‘a number of 
improvements,”’ 

@ International Brotherhood of Teamsters president 
James R. Hoffa Nov. 3, 1959 announced a broad political 
campaign for 1960 and attacked Kennedy saying, ‘‘Wedon't 
support spoiled millionaires.’’ Kennedy replied Nov. 6, 
‘‘Fortunately I do not think Mr. Hoffa’s endorsement will 
be useful to any candidate in 1960.’’ Hoffa’s campaign 
against Kennedy continued: Jan. 10, 1960 the Teamster 
boss called the Senator, ‘‘a fraud onthe American people,”’ 





Kennedy’s Travels 


Senator Kennedy has made frequent trips to 
France and Great Britain, his office reports. In addi- 
tion, they list these trips: 

1935 -- Canada, Ireland. 

1939 -- Albania, Canada, Ireland, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Iraq, Italy, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Syria. | 

1941 -- Argentina, Brazil, Chile. 

1945 -- Germany. 

1950 -- Italy. | 

1951 -- Hong Kong, India, Indo China, Iran, | 
Israel, Japan, Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, Spain, 
Sweden, Thailand, Yugoslavia. 

1952 -- China, Egypt. 

1953 -- Mexico. 
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Kennedy’s Key Votes in House and Senate Since 1947 


Agriculture 


1960 -- Cut wheat acreage 20 percent and set future supports 
at 75 percent, instead of 80 percent, of parity. Agreed to 48-34 
(D 24-28; R 24-6) June 9. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1959 -- Remove Secretary of Agriculture’s authority to 
ipprove or disapprove REA loans, Passed over veto 64-29 (D 28- 
1; R 6-28) April 28. Kennedy FOR, 

1959 -- Limit to $35,000 the total amount of price support 
loans per person per year. Agreed to 57-20 (D 31-20; R 26-0) 
May 22. Kennedy ANNOUNCED FOR, 

1958 -- Bar indefinitely any reduction in price supports or 
icreage allotments for any farm commodity. Passed 50-43 
(D 39-8; R 11-35) March 13. Kennedy FOR, 

1956 -- Delete provision of farm bill calling for return to 90 
percent of parity price supports. Agreed to 54-41 (D 13-35; 
R 41-6) March 8, Kennedy FOR, 


1956 -- Establish domestic parity plan for wheat. Agreed to 
54-39 (D 37-10; R 17-29) March 13. Kennedy AGAINST, 
1956 -- Require farmers to put acertain portion of their land 


nto the soil bank in order to receive price supports, Agreed to 
48-46 (D 12-37; R 36-9) March 19, Kennedy FOR. 

1956 -- Passage of bill providing 90-percent-of parity price 
supports for one year and establishing soil bank. Passed 50-35 
(D 35-4; R 15-31) April 11. Kennedy AGAINST, 


1954 -- Price supports for five basic crops on a flexible scale 
ranging from 82.5to90 percent of parityin 1955. Agreed to 49-44. 
(D 10-35; R 39-8) Aug. 9. Kennedy FOR, 

1953 -- Reduce funds for the Agriculture Conservation Pro- 


gram by $50 million. Rejected 22-51 (D 6-32; R 16-19) June 15. 
Kennedy FOR, 

1952 -- Continue farm price supports at 90 percent of parity 
on basic farm crops. Passed 207-121 (D 133-35; R 74-85) June 
30. Kennedy AGAINST, 


Labor 


1959 -- McClellan ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ amendment to protect 
union members against unfair actions by their unions. Agreed to 
47-46 (D 15-44; R 32-2) April 22. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1959 -- Bar organizational or recognition picketing where a 
majority of employees has not sought recognition of the union and 
impose criminal penalties for ‘‘shakedown’’ picketing. Rejected 
30-59 (D 9-48; R 21-11) April 24. Kennedy AGAINST, 


1959 -- Extend and tighten Taft-Hartley ban on secondary boy- 
cotts. Rejected 41-50 (D 16-43; R 25-7) April 24. Kennedy 
AGAINST. 

1959 -- Require secret ballot strike votes before any strike 


could take place. Rejected 28-60 (D 12-46; R 16-14) April 24. 
Kennedy AGAINST, 

1959 -- Senate-House compromise labor reform bill, includ- 
ing provisions of lLandrum-Griffin and Kennedy-Ervin bills. 
Agreed to 95-2 (D 62-1; R 33-1) Sept. 3. Kennedy FOR, 

1958 -- Give union members right to sue in federal courts 
against misuse of union funds. Rejected 42-47 (D 5-42; R 37-5) 
June 13. Kennedy AGAINST, 


1958 -- Require employers to sign non-Communist affidavits, 


in order to gain access to the NLRB, and retain a similar Taft- 
Hartley requirement for union officers. Agreed to 66-20 (D 30-17; 
R 36-3) June 16. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1952 -- Urge President to invoke injunction powers under 
Taft-Hartiey in steel strike. Agreed to 228-164 (D 82-117; 
R 145-47) June 26. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1947 -- Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Relations Act. Pas- 
sage over veto. Passed 331-83 (D 106-71; R 225-11) June 20. 
Kennedy AGAINST, 


Unemployment Compensation 


1959 -- Extend emergency unemployment compensation act of 
1958 until July lL, 1960. Rejected 38-49 (D 37-20; R 1-29) March 
25. Kennedy FOR, 

1958 -- Broaden coverage, increase benefits, set uniform 
standards for federally financed unemployment compensation pay- 
ments. Rejected 21-63 (D 18-23; R 3-40) May 27. Kennedy FOR. 
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1954 -- Provide nationwide standards for amount and duration 
of unemployment compensation benefits. Rejected 30-56 (D 26-14; 
R 3-42) July 13. Kennedy FOR, 


Welfare Programs 


1958 -- Boost Social Security benefits by 10 percent rather 
than 7 percent. Rejected 32-53 (D 26-20; R 6-33) Aug. 16. 
Kennedy FOR, 

1956 -- Make Social Security benefits available to women at 
age 62, instead of age 65. Agreed to 86-7 (D 46-2; R 40-5) July 
17. Kennedy FOR, 

1950 -- Extend Social Security coverage to 10 million addi- 
tional persons and increase benefits. Agreed to 374-1 (D 234-0; 
R 139-1) Aug. 16. Kennedy FOR, 

1948 -- Passage over President’s veto of bill cancelling 
Treasury regulations which extended Social Security coverage to 
625,000 persons. Passed 298-75 (D 89-69; R 209-4) June 14. 
Kennedy FOR, 


Domestic Aid Programs 


1960 -- Authorize $251 million federal aid to depressed 
areas. Failed to pass over veto (two-thirds vote required) 45-39 
(D 40-14; R 5-25) May 24. Kennedy FOR, 

1959 -- Increase federal grants for sewage plant construction 
from $50 million to $80 million. Passed 61-27 (D 48-8; R 13-19) 
Sept. 9. Kennedy FOR, 

1958 -- Cut Community Facilities Act authorization from $1 
billion to $500 million. Rejected 33-52 (D 2-42; R 31-10) April 
16. Kennedy AGAINST, 


Aid to Education 


1960 -- S 8, authorizing appropriations for two years of $20 
per child of school age -- about $917 million a year. Passed 51- 
34 (D 42-12; R 9-22) Feb. 4, 1960. Kennedy FOR, 

1959 -- Create a 150,000-member Youth Conservation Corps 


to combat delinquency, aid conservation, Passed 47-45 (D 45-15; 
R 2-30) Aug. 13. Kennedy FOR. 

1959 -- Provide educational loans and grants for 1955-1963 
military veterans. Agreed to 49-39 (D 49-10; R 0-29) July 21. 
Kennedy FOR, 

1958 -- Authorize annual! grants of $1 billion for two years for 
public school construction. Rejected 30-61 (D 23-24; R 7-37) Aug. 
13. Kennedy FOR, 

1958 -- National Defense Education Act. Passed 62-26 (D 35- 
10; R 27-16) Aug. 13. Kennedy FOR, 

1953 -- Provide that revenue from U.S. leasing of outer con- 
tinental shelf be used for educational grants unless needed for a 
national defense emergency. Agreed to 45-37 (D 34-7; R 11-30) 
June 24, Kennedy FOR. 

1950 -- Kill public library service demonstration act provid- 
ing $163 million in aid tostates for promotion of library services. 
Rejected 162-176 (D 41-157; R 121-18) March 9. Kennedy FOR. 

1950 -- Establish a National Science Foundation to promote 
basic research and scientific education. Agreed to 247-126 (D 191- 
32; R 56-94) March 1. Kennedy FOR. 


Housing 


1960 -- Authorize 37,000 additional public housing units. Re- 
jected 38-42 (D 31-19; R 7-23) June 16. Kennedy ANNOUNCED 
FOR, 

1959 -- Boost urban renewal funds to $450 million a year for 
four years. Rejected 33-56 (D 32-26; R 1-30) Feb. 5. Kennedy 
FOR, 

1959 -- Passage of second housing bill over veto (two-thirds 
majority needed), Failed to pass 58-36 (D 52-9; R 6-27) Sept. 4. 
Kennedy FOR (also voted to override first housing veto). 

1957 -- Authorize construction of additional 200,000 low-cost 
public housing units per year. Rejected 20-54 (D 17-22; R 3-32) 
May 29. Kennedy FOR. 

1954 -- Put a maximum of 35,000 0n annual new starts in low- 
rent public housing. Agreed to 66-16 (D 28-13; R 38-2) June 3. 
Kennedy AGAINST, 
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1949 -- Five-year housing program. Passed 227-186 (D 
192-55; R 34-131) June 29. Kennedy FOR, 
1948 -- Kennedy SIGNED discharge petition to bring com- 


panion bill to Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill to the floor of 
the House for a vote, 


Public Works -- Atomic Energy 


1959 -- Kill the Tennessee Valley Authority self-financing 
bill. Rejected 17-73 (D 2-56;R 15-17) July 9. Kennedy AGAINST, 
1959 -- Cut public works appropriation about $80 million to 


figure recommended by President. Rejected 17-72 (D5-52; R 12- 
20 July 9. Kennedy AGAINST, 


1957 -- Authorize federal construction of Hells Canyon dam, 
Passed 45-38 (D 40-5; R 5-33) June 21. Kennedy FOR, 

1955 -- Colorado River Storage program. Passed 58-23 (D 
31-15; R 27-8) April 20. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1954 -- Authorize federal atomic power program; give pref- 


erence to public bodies in excess power disposal. Agreed to 45- 
41 (D 38-6; R 6-35) July 22. Kennedy AGAINST, 


1954 -- Authorize development of a St. Lawrence seaway. 
Passed 51-33 (D 25-18; R 25-15) Jan. 20, Kennedy FOR, 
1954 -- Reduce by $3.7 million funds for maintenance and 


operation of navigation and flood control projects. Rejected 4-81 
(D 2-38; R 2-43) May 25. Kennedy FOR. 


1952 -- Cut TVA funds. Agreed to 199-159 (D 44-142; 
R 154-17) March 21. Kennedy FOR. 

1950 -- River, harbor, flood control program. Agreed to 
210-137 (D 141-57; R 68-80) May 3. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1948 -- TVA steam plant. Rejected 152-192 (D 134-5; R 16- 


187) May 11. Kennedy FOR. 
Civil Rights -- Immigration 


1960 -- Motion to limit debate by invoking cloture on the Civil 
Rights filibuster (two-thirds majority required), Rejected 42-53 
(D 30-33; R 12-20) March 10. Kennedy FOR. 

1960 -- Motion to table (kill) an amendment to civil rights 
bill to add Part Ili, empowering the Attorney General to seek in- 
junction to protect any civil right. Tabling motion agreed to 55- 
38 (D 34-28; R 21-10) March 10, Kennedy AGAINST, 

1960 -- Motion to table (kill) anamendmentto the bill to pro- 
vide for court-appointed referees or Presidentially appointed 
enrollment officers to register voters after a court has found a 
pattern or practice of discrimination. Tabling motion agreed to 
51-43 (D 27-35; R 24-8) March 24. Kennedy AGAINST. 

1959 -- Extend life of Civil Rights Commission for two years 
and appropriate $500,000 to it. Agreedto71-18 (D 43-17; R 28-1) 
Sept. 14. Kennedy FOR. 

1957 -- A point of order against amove to bypass the House- 
passed civil rishts bill around the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Rejected 39-45 (D 34-11; R 5-34) June 20. The rejection per- 
mitted the bill togo straight on the Senate calendar. Kennedy FOR, 

1957 -- Eliminate section of civil rights bill authorizing At- 
torney General to institute civil action for preventive relief in 
civil rights cases under the 14th Amendment. Agreed to 52-38 
(D 34-13; R 18-25) July 24, Kennedy AGAINST, 

1957 -- Guarantee jury trials in all cases of criminal con- 
tempt and provide uniform methods of selecting federal court 
juries. Agreed to 51-42 (D 39-9; R 12-33) Aug. 2. Kennedy FOR, 

1956 -- Constitutional amendment to nominate Presidential 
candidates by national primary and elect President by direct 
popular vote. Rejected 13-69 (D 11-28; R 2-41) March 27. 
Kennedy AGAINST, 

1952 -- McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. Passage of bill 
over President’s veto. Passed 278-113 (D 107-90; R 170-23) 
June 26. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1947 -- Anti-poll tax. Passed 290-112 (D 73-98; R 216-14) 
July 21. Kennedy FOR, 


Senate Filibuster Rule 
1959 -- Revise Senate rule 22 to permit limitationof debate, 


after a certain time has elapsed, by a majority of the Senate. 
Rejected 28-67 (D 20-43; R 8-24) Jan. 12. Kennedy FOR. 
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CQ's Voting Participation Scores measure the percentage 
of roll calls on which a Member votes; On the Record Scores 
| measure the percentage of times a Member went on the record 
on a roll-call vote; Party Unity and Party Opposition Scores 
measure the percentage of times a Member voted with or in 
opposition to the majority of his partyon roll-call votes when 
his party opposed the stand taken by the opposition majority; 
Presidential Support and Opposition Scores measure the per- 
centage of times a Member supported the Presidential position 
on roll-call votes; Conservative CoalitionScores measure the 
percentage of times a Member supported or opposed the stand 
of Republicans and Southern Democrats when they formed a 
coalition against Northern Democrats on roll-call votes. 

Here are Kennedy's scores since he became a Member 
of the Senate in 1953: (A blank indicates that CQ did not make 
the study in that year.) 


| 
| VOTING SCORES 





Congress Voting On The Presidentia Party C ve Coalit 
Participation Record |Support Opposition |Unity Opposition’ | Suppc ppc ¥ 
83rd 81% 92% 438% 359 699 
84th 60 92 34 22 56 17% 
85th 83 99 48 35 70 10 
1959 77 100s 31 48 70 a 2 65 
1960* 24 99 


In 1955, when he was recovering from his operation, 
Kennedy was the lowest ranking Democrat in Voting Partici 
pation and the second lowest in On the Record Scores. In 
1959, he was in a three-way tie for fourth lowest Democrat 
in voting partic!pation, 


Supreme Court -- Internal Security 
1959 -- Kill bill to eliminate loyalty oath requirement for 
students seeking federal educational funds. Agreed to 49-42 (D 26- 
34; R 23-8) July 23. Kennedy AGAINST, 
1958 -- Kill bill to provide that no act of Congress should be 
construed as nullifying state laws onthe same subject unless Con- 


gress so specified or the twocannot be reconciled, Motion adopt d 
41-40 (D 27-17; R 14-23) Aug. 21. Kennedy FOR, 

1957 -- Restrict use of FBI files by defendants in criminal 
cases, thus limiting the effects of the Supreme Court's J 
case decision. Conference report adopted 74-2 (D 39-1; R 35-1 
Aug. 30. Kennedy FOR, 

1950 -- Internal Security Act. Passage of bill over Presi 
veto. Passed 286-48 (D 160-45; R 126-2)Sept. 22. Kennedy FOR, 


lent's 


Statehood -- Home Rule 


1959 -- Hawaii statehood. Passed 76-15 (D 46-14; R 30-1) 
March Ill. Kennedy FOR, 

1958 -- Alaska statehood bill. Passed 64-20(D 31-13; R 33- 
June 30. Kennedy FOR. 

1955 -- Provide home rule for the District of Columbia, 
Passed 59-15 (D 28-12; R 31-3) June 29. Kennedy FOR, 


Foreign Aid 


1960 -- Foreign aid authorization. Passed 60-25 (D 37-18; 
R23-7) May 2. Kennedy ANNOUNCED FOR, 
1959 -- Cut Development Loan Fund authorization from $2 


billion for two years to $700 millionfor one year, Rejected 30-50 
(D 20-34; R 10-16) July 2. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1959 -- Require President to submit detailed country-by 
country budgets to Congressional committees with future foreign 
aid requests, Rejected 37-53 (D 34-23; R 3-30) July 7. Ke nnedy 
AGAINST. 

1958 -- Kill policy declaration favoring U.S. economic aid to 
India. Rejected 35-47 (D 12-30; R 23-17) June 6. Kennedy 
AGAINST. 

1955 -- Increase military assistance appropriations by $420 
million. Agreed to 50-38 (D 21-23; R 29-15) July 22. Kennedy 
AGAINST, 
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1950 -- Shelve Point IV aid to underdeveloped areas. Re- 
jected 150-220 (D 31-191; R 118-29) March31. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1950 -- Korean Aid. Rejected 191-192 (D 170-61; R 21-130) 
Jan. 19, Kennedy FOR, 


1948 ~- European Recovery Plan (Marshall Plan), Passed 
329-74 (D 158-11; R 171-61) March 31. Kennedy FOR. 
1947 -- Greek-Turkish aid. Passed 287-108 (D 160-13; 


R 127-94) May 9. Kennedy FOR, 
Reciprocal Trade 


1958 -- Eliminate authority for Congress to override Presi- 
dential veto of Tariff Commission escape-clause finding. Agreed 
to 63-27 (D 27-18; R 36-9) July 22. Kennedy FOR. 


1958 -- Extend Reciprocal Trade program through June 30, 
1962. Passed 72-18 (D 40-6; R 32-12) Aug. 11. Kennedy FOR. 

1955 -- Repeal the peril point section of reciprocal trade law. 
Re jee ted 9-82 (D 9-35; R 0-47) May 4. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1955 -- Make future reciprocal trade agreements subject to 


Congressional veto, Rejected 13-73 (D 9-33; R 4-40) May 4. 
Kennedy AGAINST, 

1955 -- Eliminate three ‘‘protectionist’’ provisions of reci- 
procal trade law. Rejected 21-67 (D 21-21; R 0-46) May 4. 
Kennedy AGAINST, 

1949 -- Kill bill to extend Reciprocal Trade program. Re- 

cted 151-241 (D 7-235; R 144-5) Feb. 9. Kennedy FOR, On 
final passage of the bill Kennedy switched and voted in favor of it. 


Treaties and Agreements 


1957 -- Mideast Doctrine, authorizing President to use mili- 
tary and economic aid to combat communism in the Middle East. 
Passed 72-19 (D 30-16; R 42-3) March 5. Kennedy FOR, 

1957 -- Amendment to statute of International Atomic Energy 


ney requiring Congressional approval of U.S. donation of spe- 
cial fissionable materials. Rejected 31-55 (D 13-31; R 18-24) 
June 18, Kennedy AGAINST, 

1955 -- Strike from Formosa Policy resolution Presidential 
vuthority to secure related positions and territories in the area. 
Rejected 13-74 (D 12-32; R 1-42) Jan. 28. Kennedy FOR. 

1955 -- Passage of Formosa Policy resolution, authorizing 
President to use U.S. forces to defend that area. Passed 85-3 
(D 42-2; R 43-1) Jan. 28. Kennedy FOR, 

1954 -- George version of Bricker constitutional amendment 
limiting treaty making powers of the President. (Two-thirds 
majority or 61 ‘‘yeas’’ needed.) Rejected 60-31 (D 28-16; R 32- 
14). Feb. 26. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1953 -- Reservation to Status of Forces Treaty giving U.S. 
exclusive jurisdiction over U.S, forces for offenses committed 


abroad, Rejected 27-53 (D 12-26; R 15-27) July 14. Kennedy 
ABSENT, 

Communist Bloc Policy 

1959 -- Give the President authority to approve economic 


aid to European Communist satellites. Passed 49-40 (D 33-23; 


R 16-17) Sept. 12. Kennedy FOR, 


1958 -- Bar aid to Yugoslavia and Poland. Rejected 22-54 
(D 7-30; R 15-24) June 6. Kennedy AGAINST. 
1956 -- Bar use of foreign aid funds for military equipment 


to Yugoslavia, except to maintain equipment previously furnished, 
Agreed to 50-42 (D 24-23: R 26-19) July 24. Kennedy AGAINST, 


Defense 


1959 -- Symington amendment to increase Army procurement 
funds from $1,450,000,000 to $1,683,900,000 and designate $453 
million of the total for modernizing Army combat equipment. 
Rejected 43-48 (D 40-19; R 3-29) July 13. Kennedy FOR, 


1959 -- Limit draft extension to two years, rather than four. 
Rejected 24-67 (D 16-43; R 8-24) March 11. Kennedy AGAINST, 
1958 -- Transfer $150 million for accelerated missile- 


defense program. Passed 78-0 (D 36-0; R 42-0) Feb. 3. Kennedy 
FOR, 


1956 -- Increase Air Force procurement funds by $800 
million. Agreed to 48-40(D 43-3; R 5-37) June 26. Kennedy FOR. 

1955 -- Increase Marine Corps funds by $46million. Agreed 
to 40-39 (D 37-2; R 3-37) June 20. Kennedy FOR. 

1954 -- Increase by $350,466,000 defense appropriations for 
army personnel and maintenance. Rejected 38-50 (D 37-10; 
R 1-40) June 17. Kennedy FOR. 

1953 -- Increase Air Force funds for aircraft purchases by 
$400 million. Rejected 38-55 (D 37-9; R 0-46) July 23. Kennedy 
FOR. 

1948 -- Peacetime military draft. Passed 282-131 (D 144- 
31; R 138-98) June 18. Kennedy FOR, 


Taxes 


1960 -- Repeal the 10 percent tax on local telephone calls and 
domestic telegrams, Rejected 30-54 (D 22-32; R 8-22) June 20. 
Kennedy PAIRED AGAINST. 

1960 -- Repeal the 10 percent tax on passenger transportation, 
Rejected 29-55 (D 24-30; R 5-25) June 20. Kennedy PAIRED 
AGAINST, 

1960 -- Repeal the 4 percent tax credit on dividend income 
exceeding $50 from domestic corporations. Agreed to 42-41 
(D 39-12; R 3-29) June 20. Kennedy ANNOUNCED FOR, 

1960 -- Establish a 20 percent withholding tax on income from 
interest and dividends. Rejected 24-62 (D22-31;R 2-31) June 20. 
Kennedy FOR, 


1959 -- Repeal 4 percent tax credit on dividend income, 
Agreed to 47-31 (D 44-7; R 3-24) June 25. Kennedy FOR. 
1959 -- Reduce on a graduated scale the depletion allowance 


on oil and gas wells. Rejected 21-54 (D 16-33; R 5-21) June 25. 
Kennedy FOR, 

1959 -- Increase federal excise tax on gasoline 1% cents per 
gallon. Rejected 33-46 (D 12-40; R 21-6) June 25. Kennedy FOR, 

1958 -- $6 billion tax cut, Rejected 23-65 (D 20-24; R 3-41) 
June 18. Kennedy FOR, 

1958 -- Reduce taxes on small corporations and increase 
taxes on large corporations. Rejected 34-45 (D 22-19; R 12-26) 
June 20. Kennedy FOR, 

1954 -- Increase annual personal income tax exemption from 
$600 to $700 and delete provisions granting dividend exclusions 
and tax credit. Rejected 46-49 (D 43-4; R 2-45) June 30, Kennedy 
FOR, ‘ 


1950 -- Across-the-board cut in federal spending. Agreed 
to 273-113 (D 116-111; R 157-1) May 10, Kennedy FOR. 
1948 -- Income tax reduction, Passage over veto. Passed 


311-88 (D 82-84; R 229-2) April 2. Kennedy AGAINST, 


Federal Salaries 


1960 -- Across the board 7% percent pay increase for 1.6 
million federal employees. Passage over veto (two-thirds ma jority 
required). Passed 74-24 (D 55-9; R 19-15) July 1. Kennedy 
FOR, 


Federal Control 


1958 -- Kill a bonus of federal funds for states that agree 
to regulate billboards along new stretches of the Interstate 
Highway System. Rejected 41-47 (D 21-24; R 20-23) March 26. 
Kennedy AGAINST, 

1956 -- Amend Natural Gas Act to exempt independent pro- 
ducers from federal utility-rate control. Passed 53-38 (D 22-24; 
R 31-14) Feb. 6. Kennedy AGAINST, 

1953 -- Give the states title and control of tideland areas 
within their boundaries. Agreed to 56-35 (D 21-25; R 35-9) May 
5. Kennedy AGAINST. 


Personalities 


1959 -- Nomination of iewis L. Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce. Rejected 46-49 (D 15-47; R 31-2) June 19. Kennedy 
AGAINST, 

1954 -- Condemnation of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (1947-57). 
Agreed to 67-22 (D 44-0; R 22-22) Dec. 2. Kennedy ABSENT. 


a 
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Kennedy’s Stands on Key Issues Facing the Nation 


Domestic Problems 


The Presidency -- ‘‘(The next President) must above 
all be the Chief Executive inevery sense of the word. He 
must be prepared to exercise the fullest powers of his 
office -- all that are specified and some that are not.... 
He must reopen the channels of communication between 
the world of thought and the seat of power...must know 
when to lead the Congress, when to consult it and when 
he should act alone.... Itis the President alone who must 
make the major decisions of our foreign policy.... Even 
domestically, the President must initiate policies and de- 
vise laws to meet the needs of the Nation. And he must 
be prepared to use all the resources ofhis office to ensure 
the enactment of that legislation -- even when conflict is 
the resuit.... The White House is not only the center of 
political leadership, it must also be the center of moral 
leadership.... We will need in the 60sa President who is 
willing and able to summon his national constituency to 
its finest hour -- to alert the people to our dangers and 
our opportunities -- to demandofthem the sacrifices that 
will be necessary.’’ Jan. 14, 1960 


Civil Rights -- “‘I believe that a minimum program 
must include at least: (1) The enactment of the Part III 
provisions eliminated from the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
which give the Attorney General the right to initiate and 
intervene in litigation of this nature. (2) Full use of the 
President’s power to issue Executive Orders stating the 
constitutional objective of equal opportunity and directing 
all federal agencies to shape their policies and practices 
to achieve this goal. (3) Enactment of a bill...to outlaw 
the bombing of homes, churches, synagogues and com- 
munity centers and to bring the FBI intothe picture when 
such bombing occurs. (4) Absolute protection ofthe right 
to vote...by federal registrars or by referees, or by a 
combination of both...also..,the maintenance of voting rec- 
ords and the right to inspect those records.’’ March 28, 
1960. 

Kennedy said he favored ‘‘equal access to the voting 
booth, to the schoolroom, to jobs, to housing and to public 
facilities, including lunchrooms.’’ Realization of these 
goals would require new governmental action, and ‘‘such 
action inevitably involves some unrest and turmoil and 
tension, part of the price of change. But the fact that 
people are peacefully protesting the denial of their rights 
iS not something to be lamented, Itis in the American tra- 
dition to stand up for one’s rights -- even if the new way 
to stand up for one’s rights is tosit down.’’ June 24, 1960. 


“é 


‘ 


Prosperity -- The Republicans ‘‘talk abouc their pros- 
perity, but it is a prosperity for some, not for all. And 
it is an abundance of goods, not of courage. We have the 
most gadgets and the most gimmicks in our history, the 
biggest TVs and tailfins, but we also have the worst slums, 
the most crowded schools, and the greatest erosion of 
our natural resources and our national will. It will be 
for some an age of material prosperity, but it is also an 
age of spiritual poverty.’’ March 28, 1960. 


Agriculture -- The farm problem ‘‘is bigger and deeper 
than even one man or even one administration. He advo- 
cated a national farm program founded on six principles: 
(1) treating abundance ‘‘as a blessing and not as a curse’’; 
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(2) preservation of the family farm; (3) arranging farm 
programs to be run by farmers; (4) encouraging the co- 
operative movement; (5) cutting farmers’ costs; (6) as- 
suring farmers a fair share of the Nation’s income, 
Oct, 24, 1959. 

‘*My farm proposals: Anincreased soil conservation 
reserve, a bushelage as well as an acreage allotment, a 
floor under prices or income to protect the family farmer, 
vigorous research into new markets and new uses and a 
more adequate domestic program of food distribution for 
17 million Americans subsisting on a substandard diet, and 
a more effective program of distributing food in foreign 
countries.’’ March 28, 1960. 


Labor -- The difference between (Sen, John L. Mc- 
Clellan) and me is that every time he sees a union, he 
sees racketeering.’’ April 24, 1959. 

Of James R. Hoffa, Teamsters Union president: *‘l 
think he would like to dominate everything that moves in 
this country. He hopes some day to provide the ambulance 
that takes your mother tothe hospital where you are born, 
the hearse that takes you to be buried, and everything 
you get in life will be under the control of Jimmy Hoffa 
-- and that is against the national interest.’’ August 1, 
1959, 

On the President’s invoking the Taft-Hartley Act Oct, 
9 in the 1959 steel strike: It was ‘‘the most one-sided, 
unfortunate and unfair action in this Administration’s 
history.’’ Oct. 10, 1959. 

‘‘I do not support a shorter work week. I am not for 
the four-day week.’’ June 19, 1960. 


Housing -- ‘‘We must begin now if we are to provide 
the housing which America demands in the 60s.... We 
must reverse the high interest rate policies...step up our 
efforts to clear slums and renew cities...adapt federal 
mortgage insurance to the needs of middle- and low- 
income groups...begin on programs to encourage the de- 
velopment of...cooperative and public housing...begin to 
use the great resources of modern science and technology 
to develop new housing techniques...such research might 
save us millions of housing dollars.’’ March 22, 1960. 


Social Security -- ‘‘Our Social Security program must 
be brought into line with costs and vital needs of the 1960s. 
This Congress and this Administration must act immedi- 
ately to relieve the distress and despair of millions of 
older Americans trapped with falling, substandard income 
in a period of rapidly rising prices.... There are 16 
million Americans now over 65, and the number is grow- 
ing daily. Three out of every five of these -- more than 
9.5 million people -- must struggle to survive on less 
than $1,000 a year.... The average Social Security check 
is a pitiful $72 a month,.’’ April 9, 1960. 

Supporting legislation to provide medical care for the 
aged, Kennedy said, ‘‘The Social Security approach means 
that the benefits would be paid for by the taxes of all the 
people covered by the system and therefore it would be 
self-financing and actuarially sound.’’ April 9, 1960. 


Urban Problems -- ‘‘More local governments have gone 
‘into the red’ than ever before. More cities are straining 
their financial resources to the limit.... Services are cut 
back or inadequate. Pressures mount. Problems grow.... 
In part this lack of money is rooted in our tax structure, 
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Kennedy Stands - 2 


Today, it is estimated, roughly 75 percent of every tax 
dollar goes to the Federal Government -- another 15 per- 
cent goes to the states -- andonly the last thin dime goes 
to our municipalities. But our state legislatures, still 
rural-dominated in most states, will neither expand muni- 
cipal taxing powers nor distribute to our cities and sub- 
urbs a fair share of the tax dollars collected within their 
boundaries. In part, the fault lies with the attitude in 
Washington today -- an attitude of veto and cutback and 
postponement which has held back grants for urban re- 
newal, water pollution, airports and other municipal prob- 
lems that are actually national inscope.... We can afford to 
increase our federal-city grant programs.”’’ Nov. 30, 1959. 


Water Resources -- ‘‘Even as our population and con- 
sumption grow at a fantastic rate, we are wasting our 
water assets and ignoring our water needs. The present 
Administration has consistently halted and hamstrung 
water development projects, soil conservation, reclama- 
tion and irrigation works,.., That policy of retrenchment 
and retreat must now be reversed.... Itis time again for 
a searching high-level appraisal of our water resources, 
a bold plan for their full development, and Cabinet-level 
responsibility for continuous supervision.... We must em- 
bark on a crash program of finding ways to cheaply con- 
vert salt water to fresh water.’’ Dec. 1, 1959. 


Foreign Policy 


Peace -- ‘‘The Republican peace and prosperity is a 
myth. We are not enjoying a period of peace -- only a 
period of stagnation and retreat, while America becomes 
second in missiles, second in space, second in education 
and if we don’t act fast andeffectively, second in produc- 
tion and industrial might.’’ March 28, 1960. 


Disarmament -- ‘‘The United States has put forward a 
hurriedly prepared disarmament plan -- compounded of 
old proposals and a lack of new, creative thinking.... 
Despite (the) difficulties, I believe that today’s interna- 
tional climate, more than ever before, holds out the pos- 
sibility for an effective start on armscontrol.... I do not 
want to minimize the Russian threat.... Nor do I believe 
that we can rely for disarmament on merely trusting the 
word of Soviet leaders -- we must have a (reliable) in- 
spection system.... But I do believe that under what ap- 
pears to be a more fluid and rational atmosphere since 
the death of Stalin, the Soviet leaders may realize that the 
path of Russian self interest permits -- and perhaps com- 
pels -- them toagree to some steps toward comprehensive 
arms control.... Even with (an inspection) system, there 
will be risks. Peace programs involve risks as do arms 
programs, but the risks of arms are even more dangerous. 
We need much more than research,,.constructive leader- 
ship, and clear vision, and careful planning.... I have in- 
troduced a bill to establish an Arms Control Research In- 
stitute...under the immediate direction of the President 
(to) carry on and coordinate all the research, development 
and policy planning needed for a workable disarmament 
program. (It will provide) essential studies in,..aerial 
reconnaisance, radar surveillance, monitoring and in- 
spection systems.... (It) will also make plans to facili- 
tate the conversion from a war economy to a peace 
economy. And it will engage in positive programs for 
peace -- programs of international cooperation in re- 
search, in eliminating such world-wide scourges as hun- 
ger, illiteracy and poverty. Here, in one responsible 
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organization, would be centered our hopes for peace.’ 
March 25, 1960. 


Nuclear Test Ban -- Kennedy said the United States 
should postpone resumption of nuclear tests indefinitely 
-- as long as the Soviet Union did not resume tests and 
as long as negotiations for a permanent ban continued 
amicably. If negotiations collapsed, Kennedy said, U.S. 
tests should be confined to underground and outer-space 
explosions. Nov. 2, 1959, 

Kennedy wrote to President Eisenhower assuring him 
that if elected President, he would carry out any mora- 
torium on underground nuclear weapons tests agreed to 
by Mr. Eisenhower. April 30, 1960. 


Berlin -- ‘‘Our position in Europe is worth a nuclear 
war because if you are driven from Berlin you are driven 
from Germany. And,if you are driven from Europe, you 
are driven from Asia and Africa, and then our time will 
come next. You have to indicate your willingness to go 
to the ultimate weapon,.’’ Aug. 1, 1959, 


Latin America -- ‘‘If we continue to take our Western 
Hemisphere friends for granted, if we continue to assume 
that all anti-American agitation is Communist inspired... 
then the time is not far off when what we patronizingly 
refer to as our backyard may well pose a threat to our 
security far greater than any posed by any distant corner 
of the globe.’’ Nov. 1, 1959. 

‘“‘We have permitted the Organization of American 
States to wither in a backseat role.... If we could utilize 
the potential prestige of this organization,...then it would 
be a force for unity far more valuable than any goodwill 
tour or ‘good neighbor’ speech.’’ Feb. 15, 1958. 


President in Foreign Affairs -- ‘‘If nuclear tests are tobe 
halted -- if disarmament is to become a reality -- then 
(the President) alone must lead the way, and not leave it 
to the warped judgment of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Pentagon. And if India is to be.saved -- if 
the missile gap is to be closed -- if we are to help Latin 
American democracies (instead of dictators) -- the de- 
cision is his alone, and not that of the little man with little 
vision in the Bureau of the Budget.... 

‘‘Certainly the President shou’d use his Secretary of 
State. But he should be the captainon the bridge, and not 
leave it to the helmsman to sail without direction.... 

‘*The President should be prepared to resist unwar- 
ranted Congressional intrusions in foreign affairs. Above 
all, he must protect his Foreign Service against thought- 
less Congressional attacks and investigations.... 

‘The President’s responsibility is to all the people. 
He must strengthen them -- and draw strength from them; 
educate them -- and represent them; pledge his best -- 
and inspire theirs. If he rejects Operation Candor as 
politically dangerous...then the Presidency has failed the 
American people.... 

‘‘The President of the U.S, -- the leader of the free 
world -- must represent all its nations, inhis every word 
and deed.’’ Feb. 13, 1960. 


U-2 and Summit -- ‘‘Ever since the U-2 incident, it has 
been obvious that Mr. Khrushchev intended to use this in 
order to bring great pressure on the U.S. and the free 
world and bring about a crisis at the summit. This has 
now occurred, It would be presumptuous of me 8,000 
miles away to tell the Administration how to handle this 
delicate and difficult situation in Paris,.’’ May 15, 1960. 
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‘*Once the summit had broken up and once Mr. Khrush- 
chev indicated his refusal to continue I don’t think the U.S. 
could -- but -- he said there were two conditions for con- 
tinuing. One, that we apologize. I think that might have 
been possible to do,’’ The other condition, Kennedy said, 
was that ‘‘we try those responsible for the flight. We 
could not do that. It would be highly unfair because the 
flight had been authorized.... If he hadmerely asked that 
the U.S. should express regret then that would have been a 
reasonable term.’’ May 18, 1960. 

Of the failure of the summit conference, ‘‘the truth of 
the matter is that we were not prepared for any such ne- 
gotiations and that there was no real success which the 
summit could have achieved, for words and discussions 
are not a substitute for strength -- they are an instrument 
for the translation of strength into survival and peace.... 
The real issue -- the real lesson of Paris -- is the lack 
of long-range preparation, the lack of policy planning, the 
lack of a coherent and purposeful national strategy backed 
by strength.’’ Foreign policy debate ‘‘must not be stifled 
or degraded by empty appeals to national unity, false cries 
of appeasement, or deceptive slogans about ‘standing up to 
Khrushchev’ or who can best swap threats and insults.... 
Our task is to rebuild our strengthandthe strength of the 
free world -- to prove to the Soviets that time and the 
course of history are not on their side, that the balance 
of world power is not shifting their way -- and that, there- 
fore, peaceful settlement is essential to mutual survi- 
val,..._ Until this task is accomplished, there is no point 
in returning to the summit -- forno President of the U.S. 
must ever again be put in the position of traveling across 
the seas, armed only with vague, speculative hopes, in 
order to provide an occasion for public humiliation.”’ 
June 14, 1960. 


Foreign Aid -- “‘If we make the Development Loan Fund 
the dominant instrument of our long-range foreign pol- 
icy...then we can make it clear to others that the U.S, 
will not be moved to assist other nations simply as a 
result of the short-term trend or some minor American 
loss in the cold war.’’ Sept. 18, 1959. 

‘‘We must, in collaboration with Western Europe and 
Japan, greatly increase the flow of capital into the under- 
developed areas of Asia, Africa, the Middle East and 
Latin America -- frustrating the Communist hopes for 
chaos in those nations.... Above all, it is vital that we 
aid India to make a success of her new five-year pro- 
gram -- a success that will enable her to compete with 
Red China for economic leadership of all of Asia.... 

‘“‘We must give our support to programs to help 
people instead of regimes.’’ June 14, 1960. 


Red China and Cuba -- ‘‘Although we should not now 
recognize Red China or agree to its admission to the 
United Nations without a genuine change inher belligerent 
attitude toward her Asian neighbors and the world -- and 
regrettably there is evidence that her belligerence is 
rising rather than receding -- we must nevertheless work 
to improve at least our communications with mainland 
China, Perhaps a way could be found to bring the Chinese 
into the nuclear test ban talks at Geneva....’’ June 14, 
1960. 

‘*While I subscribe to the Monroe Doctrine, any action 
this country takes in Cuba should be done through the 
Organization of American States, Otherwise, an American 
force landing on the mainland of Cuba could easily be 
viewed as comparable to another Hungary.’’ June 19, 1960. 


Kennedy Stands - 3 


“‘I think it would be unwise for us to draw the line 
(of defense in the Pacific) at Quemoy and Matsu, They’re 
not essential to the defense of Formosa.... Formosa we 
should defend, however.’’ July 4, 1960. 


Khrushchev -- “‘The Khrushchev I met was a tough- 
minded, articulate hard-reasoning spokesman for a sys- 
tem...in which he thoroughly believes.... He was not 
putting on any act...when he talked about the inevitable 
triumph of the Communist system.... I thinkit is well that 
the American people saw and heard this kind of man and 
this kind of talk, I think it is important that we realize 
what we are up against.,.and that he realizes what he is 
up against, so that he does not miscalculate our determ- 
ination or underestimate our resources.’’ Oct. 1, 1959. 

“In dealing with Khrushchev there is no Democratic, 
no Republican way.... Khrushchev would be well advised 
to keep out of American politics.... 

‘The next President must make it clear to Khrush- 
chev that there will be no appeasement -- no sacrifice of 
the freedom of the people of Berlin, nosurrender to vital 
principle. He must also make it clear that the U.S. is 
ready to take every possible, practical step to control the 
arms race and prevent world atomic war.’”’ July 14, 1960. 


Foreign Trade Policy -- ‘‘I firmly believe in expanded 
trade among the free nations of the world, The Trade 
Agreements Act, which I supported, properly reduces 
barriers to such trade. However, many of our domestic 
industries which are legitimately in need of relief from 
imports learn after they go through the time-consuming, 
expensive procedures of the Tariff Commission to have 
their cases fairly adjudicated that the reliefmust be de- 
nied them for national policy reasons. I believe that this 
confers a responsibility upon the Federal Government to 
alleviate the distress to industry, the unemployment hard- 
ships of the workers and the harm to the community.’’ 
February 26, 1959. 

‘*The so-called deficit in balance of payments is not 
because our manufacturers are pricing themselves out of 
the market -- and it is not because our exports have 
dropped drastically. It is instead due because of the heavy 
outflow of investment capital and foreign aid. Reversing 
our economic and trade policies and restricing our eco- 
nomic growth and our imports would not meet this prob- 
lem at all. And it would be more costly to the American 
taxpayer to require that all our loans for economic de- 
velopment abroad be used to purchase goods inthis coun- 
try..... The increase in gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves in other nations now makes it possible for them 
to join us in strengthening the free world economically.... 
There is no reason to be panic-stricken by the outflow of 
American gold.’’ Nov. 13, 1959, 


Birth Control -- ‘‘It would be a mistake for the United 
States Government to attempt to advocate the limitation 
of the population of the underdeveloped countries...it would 
be the greatest psychological mistake for us toappear to 
advocate the limitation of the black or brown or yellow 
peoples.... I believe (birth control as a national policy) is 
a matter to be determined by the country itself. I would 
not think it was wise for the United States to refuse to 
grant assistance to a country which is pursuing a policy 
it feels to be in its own bestinterest.... 1 would base my 
determination as to whether I should approve (laws and 
policies supporting birth control) on my personal judg- 
ment as President as to what would be in the interest of 
the United States.’’ Nov. 27, 1959. 
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Biography, 


Record in Congress, 
Leadership Reviewed 


Lyndon B, Johnson, his party’s nominee for the Vice 
Presidency, is a man whose political roots reach into the 
liberalism of the New Deal era on the one hand and into 
the conservatism of political life of his native Texas on 
the other hand, As Majority! eader of the U.S, Senate, he 
has excelled in resolving divergent viewpoints into legis- 
lation. His selection asthe Democratic Vice Presidential 
candidate was in part a move to unify all regions behind 
the ticker. This Fact Sheet reviews Johnson's life, 
political career and record in the Congress. 


Biography 


Lyndon Baines Johnson was born Aug, 27, 1908 near 
Johnson City, Texas, a town founded by his grandfather 
with a present population of about 650. Johnson’s ranch 
is located there. A Johnson campaign brochure describes 
his parents as ‘‘Sam Ealy Johnson, a frontier Texas 
legislator, and Rebekah Baines Johnson, a genteel lady 
descended from pioneer Texas educators.’’ Both his 
father and grandfather were members ofthe Texas legis- 
lature and his maternal great-grandfather was Sam 
Houston’s minister. His grandfather, a veteran of the 
Confederacy, predicted at his grandson’s birth the boy 
would be a U.S, Senator, 

Johnson attended public schools and received a B.S. 
degree from Southwest Texas State Teachers College in 
1930. He was on the debating team in both high school 
and college and taught debating and public speaking for 
two years after college. Biographies of Johnson agree 
that money was scarce and the list of part-time jobs 
variously attributed to him during his school days com- 
prises: shining shoes, herding goats, working ona weekly 
newspaper, highway construction jobs, elevator operating, 
car washing, cafe handyman, school janitor, secretary to 
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the college president and door-to-door hosiery salesman. 
For one year during college he taught school at Cotulla, 
Texas, 

From 1932-35 Johnson worked in Washington, D.C., 
as secretary to Rep. Richard M., Kleberg (D 1931-45), one 
of the owners of the King ranch, In 1935 he took night 
school law courses at Washington’s George Washington 
University. In 1935 President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
appointed Johnson Texas director of the National Youth 
Administration, an organization which helped unemployed 
young people find part-time jobs. He served there until 
he ran successfully for Congress in 1937. 

Johnson was married Nov, 17, 1934 to Claudia Alta 
(Lady Bird) Taylor afteratwomonthcourtship, Daughter 
Lynda Bird was born March 19, 1944 and a second 
daughter, Lucy Baines, was born July 2, 1947. The 
family dogs, Little Beagle Johnson, who lives in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Little Beagle Junior, who lives in Texas, 
round out what Johnson refers to as his ‘‘one-suitcase 
family’’. 

Mrs. Johnson, born Dec, 22, 1912, manages the John- 
son Washington, D.C., home andthe LBJ ranchnear John- 
son City. She is also chairman of the board of the LBJ 
Company which owns a radio and television station in 
Austin and has part or whole interestinsix other radio or 
television stations in Texas and Oklahoma, 

Johnson is a member of the ChristianChurch, How- 
ever, his wifeand daughters are Episcopalians and he most 
often attends National Cathedral or All Saints Episcopal 
churches with them in Washington. 

Johnson is a Texan of traditional state pride and fre- 
quently goes to his ranch during breaks in his Senate 
schedule. There he entertains friends and guests from 
Washington and elsewhere, drives and walks about the 
ranch overseeing his herd of about 100 Hereford cattle, 
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fishing, hunting and swimming. He is known also for his 
pride in dress and has a voice in choosing his wife’s and 
daughters’ clothing as well as his own, 

In 1955 it appeared doubtful whether Johnson could 
ever seek higher office. Only a few months after his 
return to the Senate from a kidney stone operation, 
he was hospitalized with a heart attack July 2, 1955, at 
age 46. His description of the attack: “‘As badasaman 
can have and still live.’’ He left the hospital Aug. 8 and 
resumed his Senate leadership the following January. 
Johnson quit smoking completely after the attack but con- 
tinues to work long hours and is only partially successful 
in watching his diet. He said May 31 his latest electro- 
cardiograph showed his heart to be in ‘‘very good’’ 
condition. 

Johnson volunteered for active duty a few days after 
Pearl Harbor. He was commissioned a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy and for seven months served as 
President Roosevelt’s special emissary to Australia and 
New Zealand. He was decorated for gallantry under fire. 
In July 1942 he was recalled by aspecial order returning 
all Congressmen. Johnson is now a commander in the 
Naval Reserve. 


Political History 


Johnson had already been in Congress 10 years when 
John F, Kennedy and Richard M, Nixon first came to 
Washington as freshmen Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives early in January 1947, In 1937, atthe age of 29, 
Johnson was elected to the House of Representatives and 
he has served in Congress ever since with the exception 
of the seven months in the Navy. When Rep. James P. 
Buchanan (D 1913-37), who represented Texas’ 10th 
District, died, there was a 10-man race for the seat. 
Johnson won the April 10, 1937 election with 8,280 of 
29,947 total votes. The second man, Merton Harris, took 
5,111 votes. Johnson was reelected in 1938, 1940, 1942, 
1944 and 1946, In a June 28, 1941 special election for the 
Senate, Johnson ran second in a 29 man field, losing to 
W. Lee (Pappy) O’Daniel (D 1941-49), 175,590to 174,279. 


CONTESTED ELECTION 

Johnson ran again for the Senate in 1948 when 
O’Daniel retired. He beat ex-Gov, Coke Stevenson (1941- 
47) in an Aug. 28 runoff primary by 87 votes, 494,191 to 
494,104. Stevenson’s contest of the nomination was 
finally settled by the Supreme Court and the Senate Rules 
Committee July 27, 1949 upheld his right to the seat. In 
the Nov, 2 election Johnson beat Jack Porter (R) 702,985 
to 349,665. He was renominated July 24,1954 over Dud- 
ley T. Dougherty, 883,264 to 354,188 and reelected Nov. 
2, 538,417 votes to 95,033 over Carlos G. Watson (R). 

Johnson’s seat is up for electionin 1960. He was re- 
nominated May 7 without cpposition. The Texas legisla- 
ture May 11, 1959 passed an extensive revision of the 
state election laws including a provision allowing a man 
to run for two offices at once and moving the state pri- 
mary forward. These changes enabled Johnson to run 
simultaneously for reelection to the Senate and for Vice 
President, and meant he did not have to lose his Senate 
seat even if the national ticket was defeated. As his oppo- 
nent for the Senate, the Texas GOP chose John G. Towler, 
34, of Wichita Falls, Republican county chairman and 
coliege professor. 

Johnson was a favorite-son candidate for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nornination in 1956, (For details of 
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his unsuccessful fight for the 1960 Presidential nomination 
and final acceptance of the Vice Presidential nomination, 
see page 1273-74.) 


RELATIONS WITH ROOSEVELT 


Johnson’s early political history and some of his 
long-held positions are closely tied with President 
Roosevelt, Roosevelt first knew Johnson as a Congres- 
sional secretary and the President appointed him Texas 
director of the National Youth Administration, Roosevelt 
supported his unsuccessful candidacy for the Senate in 
1941. Johnson served as emissary for Roosevelt briefly 
during World War ll, Inhis first House campaign, in 1937, 
Johnson ran on a New Deal ticket, endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s plan to enlarge the Supreme Court. In the House 
he was considered a strong supporter of the Administra- 
tion. When Roosevelt died in 1945, the New York Times 
April 12 interviewed Johnson, ‘‘typical...of a hundred 
formerly obscure young men whose leap into national 
prominence had been immeasurably aided by President 
Roosevelt’s paternal coaching,’’ and said it found him 
with ‘‘tears in his eyes.’’ The Times quoted Johnson, 
‘‘He was like a daddy to me always; he always talked to 
me just that way. He was the one person I ever knew - 
anywhere -- who was never afraid. Whatever you talked 
to him about, whatever you asked him for, like projects 
for your district, there was just one way to figure it with 
him. I know some of them called it demagoguery; they 
can call it anything they want but you could be damn sure 
that the only test he had was this: Was it good for the 
folks?’’ 


Johnson and Texas 


Texas has been a shaky political home for Johnson, 
Texas Democrats had been in disruption since 1952 when 
ex-Gov. Allan Shivers (D 1949-57) led many Democrats 
into a Democrats-for-Eisenhower drive. Shivers saidhe 
would not vote for Democratic Presidential candidate 
Stevenson because Stevenson opposed state ownership of 
oil-rich tide-lands. In 1956, although more Democrats 
remained within their party, Texas went for Eisenhower 
a second time. In both years Johnson supported the 
national Democratic ticket. Johnson Aug. 28, 1952 said 
he disagreed with Stevenson on the tidelands issue but he 
would support him, Johnson’s political and legislative 
mentor, House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas), con- 
curred, 

In 1956 Johnson and Rayburn, along with the anti- 
Shivers Democrats, defeated a move by Shivers to retain 
control of the party when Johnson wona May 5, 1956 elec- 
tion over Shivers to head the Texas delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention, The then Gov, Price 
Daniel (D) worked with Shivers in 1952, stayed out of 
the party battle in 1956 and then supported Johnson’s 
favorite-son candidacy. 

In spite of Johnson’s foyalist leadership, some 
‘‘liberal’’ loyalists led by Mrs. R.D. (Frankie) Randolph 
split with him since 1956, Ina June 14, 1960 showdown 
at the Democratic state convention, Johnson and Rayburn 
forces downed a stringent party loyalty oath desired by 
the Randolph group by a vote of 2,252 to 40. Johnson’s 
group presented the loyalty oath of the Democratic 
National Convention instead and this was accepted by the 
state body. Johnson later told the convention Texas 
would be in the Democratic column in 1960, 
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Besides not giving unanimous political support, Texas 
caused Johnson’s Presidential hopes some embarrass- 
ment because of its geographical location. To the 
usual candidate’s plea for abandonment of bigotry against 
race, religion or color, Johnson invariably adds that 
against ‘‘section.’’ During 1959 Johnson made a number 
of attempts to align himself with Western, as well as 
Southern, concerns. He joined the Western Democratic 
Senators’ caucus Feb, 9. 

Johnson himself said Dec. 13, 1958, in disclaiming 
intentions of becoming a candidate for President, ‘‘I don’t 
think anybody from the South will be nominated in my 
lifetime’’ for the Presidency. ‘‘Ifso,I don’t think he will 
be elected.”’ 

A Congressional Quarterly study of Johnson’s voting 
record in 1957, 1958 and through Aug. 16, 1959, showed 
Johnson had voted with Western Senate majorities rather 
than Southern majorities, when those two groups opposed 
each other on roll calls, increasingly during the three 
years. Over all three years, Johnson voted with the 
Westerners 49 percent of the time, with the Southerners 
40 percent of the time and took nostand 11 percent of the 
time, (1959 Weekly Report p. 1133) 

Johnson has been an active Senator for his state and 
the records of Congress are filled with instances of his 
action on behalf of local interests. 

Johnson is not one to overlook the advantages of flam- 
boyancy in a political campaign. An advertisement for 
his 1948 Senate campaign alerted Fort Worth citizens 
to ‘‘Watch for Lyndon B. Johnson Flying in by Helicopter 
with the Musical Bandwagon.’’ Showpieces of his 1960 
campaign were the red, white and blue costumed ‘‘Ladies 
for Lyndon’’, 


Johnson Leadership 


The theme of ‘‘responsible leadership’’ was the one 
on which Johnson sought to win top spot on the 1960 
Democratic national ticket. He and his supporters made 
a concerted effort to publicize the accomplishments of 
Johnson leadership in the Senate and to project those 
leadership potentials into the Presidency. ‘‘Who Shall 
Lead Us?’’ was the title of a full-page advertisement 
published May 31 in 18 U.S, newspapers and signed by 
181 followers of Johnson, ‘‘A Leader to Lead the Nation’’ 
was the title of campaign pamphlets. Rayburn June 2 ex- 
pressed his confidence that once the convention delegates 
were familiar with Johnson’s ‘‘outstanding qualities of 
leadership’’ they would ‘‘support him for the nomination.’”’ 
But the fear of Northern and Western convention dele- 
gates that Johnson as a Presidential candidate would 
be hampered by his Southern ties prevented him from 
making the necessary breakthroughs into Northern dele- 
gate blocs he needed to win the nomination. 

Johnson has the opportunity to use his philosophical 
approaches (see box) in his various roles as Senate 
Democratic leader. He was majority whip 1951-53. As 
well as being majority leader Johnson, since 1953 when 
he was elected minority leader in the Republican- 
controlled Congress, has held these positions -- all tra- 
ditionally, with the Democratic party, part of the floor 
leader’s position: chairman of the Senate Democratic 
Conference (the party caucus, consisting of all Senate 
Democrats), chairman of the Democratic Policy Com- 
mittee (which schedules legislation) and chairman of the 
Democratic Steering Committee (which makes Demo- 
cratic committee assignments), 





a Johnson’s Philosophy | 


In an article, ‘‘What I Believe -- And Why,’’ 
published in the spring, 1959 edition of the Texas | 
Quarterly, Johnson expounded ‘‘the specific tenets of 
my own beliefs.’’ He said, ‘‘Some, who equate per- 
sonal philosophies with popular dogmas might in- 
quire, endlessly, as to my ‘position’ on this or that 
issue. Philosophies, however, are not made of | 
answers to issues, but of approaches more enduring | 
or encompassing. With these approaches I have set 
down I can seek and, I believe, find the answers to 
issues as they arise.’’ 

Johnson’s approaches: 

‘‘First, I believe every American has something 
to say and, under our system, a rightto an audience. 





‘‘Second, I believe there is always a national 
answer to each national problem and, believing this, 
| I do not believe that there are necessarily two sides 
| to every question. 

‘Third, I regardachievement ofthe full potential | 
of our resources -- physical and human -- to be the | 
highest purpose of governmental policies, next tothe 
protection of those rights we regard as inalienable. 

‘‘Fourth, I regard waste as the continuing enemy 
of our society, and the prevention of waste -- of 
resources, of lives, of opportunity -- to be the most 
pressing of the responsibilities ofour government.... | 
the elimination of waste of this sort carries with it 
a continuing obligation for government -- at all levels 
-- not to create waste itself by extracting from the | 
people the fruits of their new opportunities through | 
improvident excesses in spending andtaxing. Thisis 
an increasingly critical problem. 

‘*By personal choice | am a Democrat, for in 
that party I can best apply and express my beliefs. 
But I am...a free man, an American, a United States 
Senator and a Democrat, in that order.”’ 





| 
| 
= — — 


In his leadership role, Johnson has built upa body of 
practical political philosophy as well. The kernel of his 
working principle was signaled soon after the first Repub- 
lican President in 20 years took office. Johnson July 27, 
1953 said Democrats would supply President Eisenhower 
with ‘‘constructive support’’ and would oppose him only 
when they felt long-standing principles were involved. 
He said the first session of the 83rd Congress had been 
marked by Democratic ‘‘unity and responsibility’. On 
Sept. 14, 1959 he said, ‘‘When government is: divided, 
public officials are faced witha choice of doing something 
or doing nothing -- of creating laws or creating issues. 
In a divided government no one group can have everything 
exactly as desired. Congress acted in many fields, It 
sought to act in others. Wewentas far as we reasonably 
could to meet the Executive. And by sheer persistence, 
we succeeded in achieving laws -- not just issues,’’ 

Opposition, heard most strongly from the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council and liberal Democratic Senators, 
says Johnson’s approach means abandonment of the 
programs Democrats believe in, giving them a watered- 
down program and a watered-down record to run on, in 
the form of ‘‘veto-proof’’ legislation, Former Sen. Her- 
bert H. Lehman (D N.Y. 1949-57) March 25, 1958 said 
Johnson and Rayburn were patriotic but that their politics 
were shaped to the ‘‘voters of Texas, rather than to the 
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voters ofthe Nation.’’ He saidthey caused the Democrats’ 
defeat in the Presidential race of 1956 by doing ‘‘almost 
everything to prevent any controversy from being serious- 
ly joined or vigorously debated.’’ Johnson said June 23, 
1959 the 1958 Democratic victories vindicated him. 


Relations with Administration 


Johnson’s record of Administration support is mixed. 
Almost invariably he urged a non-partisan approach to 
foreign policy. In response to President Eisenhower’s 
first State of the Union address, Feb. 2, 1953, Johnson 
said, ‘‘The issues of war and peace are far too serious to 
be settled in the arena of narrow partisan debate.’’ 

After the May 17, 1960 collapse of the Paris summit 
conferences when many Democrats were criticizing Ad- 
ministration planning and policies, Johnson May 27 said, 
‘We cannot allow (the Communist threat) to cut across 
our basic right to discuss our differences and work them 
out, but neither can we allow our discussions to be on a 
level where our nation will be divided. One thing we must 
not forget is that we are all united against Communism.... 
I know there are some (Democrats) who feel we should 
make issues. I know there are some who feel that the 
Democratic party should be the party of division -- the 
party which seeks to divide America. I don’t believe 
most Democrats want this kind of a party.... (Khrush- 
chev’s objective) is to divide our country anddestroy the 
prestige of the President and by God, I’m not going to do 
his job for him,’’ 

Johnson has criticized waste and poor management in 
foreign aid and information programs and has accused the 
Administration in being slow totake advantage of interna- 
tional developments and technical advances for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

During the 1957 Arab-Israeli crisis he wrote Feb, 11 
to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles (1953-59) that 
United Nations sanctions against Israel would be ‘‘un- 
wise’’ because the U.N. ‘‘cannot apply one rule for the 
strong and another for the weak.”’ 

Johnson also was one of the first Democrats to at- 
tack the Eisenhower Administration. In 1953 when many 
were wary of criticizing the new and popular President, 
Johnson May 25 said Mr. Eisenhower must assume the 
responsibility of providing strong leadership. He said the 
““great crusade’’ promised by Republicans had entered 
“‘the cold, grey dawn of disenchantment.’’ He said 
Americans had not voted for a reduction in their fighting 
power, higher interest rates, a weaker atomic energy 
program and ‘‘divided councils in the highest offices of 
state,’’ 

Johnson has also led in Democratic attacks on Ad- 
ministration budget policies, particularly the alleged ten- 
dency to value a balanced budget more than an adequate 
defense program He referred Feb. 28, 1959 to ‘‘can’t 
do, stand-pat, hold-still’’ Republicans saying a balanced 
budget ‘‘is the only important question in the entire 
world,”’ 


Attacks on Leadership 


Johnson’s approach to legislative leadership has 
widened a chasm between him and the Democratic Advis- 
ory Council. On the formation of the Council after the 
elections of 1956, Johnson along with other Senators, was 
invited to join. On Dec. 13he wrote Democratic National 
Chairman Paul M, Butler the ‘‘legislative processes are 
already very difficult and the necessity of dealing with an 
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additional committee not created by federal law before 
taking action would only cause delay and confusion.... | 
will be pleased to be informed as to the views of the... 
committee or to hear from you as its representative at 
any time.’’ The Council Dec. 7, 1958 said the party and 
the Nation ‘‘are fortunate to have such extraordinarily 
able legislative leaders at a time when so much is re- 
quired of the Congress.,”’ 

Despite kind words, there has not been much com- 
munication between the Council and Congressional lead- 
ership. Butler July 5, 1959 said many Democrats were 
‘‘unhappy’’ with the record of Congress and July 11 said, 
“‘We cannot win in 1960 if we try to ape the Republican 
party.’’ Many Senators came to the defense of Johnson 
but Sen, Pat McNamara (D Mich.) supported Butler, say- 
ing he ‘‘was reflecting an attitude of irritation and fru- 
stration that many of us in the Senate have felt for some 
time as we see the months ~ ll by with only the most 
modest and routine achievements.’’ The dispute formally 
ended with a July 24 meeting and statements by Butler, 
Johnson and Rayburn, They agreed that none of them 
was ‘‘trying to be divisive’’ and Johnson saidhe had said 
nothing about removing Butler as national chairman, 

In 1959 Johnson also came under attack from Sen. 
William Proxmire (D Wis.)andother Senators. Proxmire 
Feb. 23 began a series of speeches on the Senate floor 
attacking Johnson’s methods of leadership. He _ said 
Johnson had grown so powerful ‘‘that the typical Demo- 
cratic Senator has literally nothing to do with determining 
the legislative program and policies ofhis party.’’ Prox- 
mire complimented the effectiveness of Johnson’s leader- 
ship but added, ‘‘I can see no reason why regular cau- 
cuses...should impede the drive or the accomplishment of 
the leadership.’’ Other Senators supporting Proxmire in 
whole or in part were McNamara, Sens. Paul H. Douglas 
(D I1l.), Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.)and Wayne Morse (D Ore.). 

Johnson’s answer came May 28 in a Senate debate 
over high interest rates when Johnson asked.Sen, Albert 
Gore (D Tenn.) to take a position he was arguing before 
the proper committee. Gore protested he wanted to speak 
on the Senate floor. Excerpts from Johnson’s remarks 
in ensuing debate: 

‘‘I would be the last Member of this body to attempt 
to deter the Senator from Tennessee from doing his duty... 
The Senator has an additional duty not only to talk about 
what should be done but to do something about the mat- 
ter.... It is the duty of the Senate to act through its 
committee system....’’ 

‘*The best way to accomplish the objective is to follow 
our traditional system.... 1 do not see much hope of 
formulating an over-all party policy to which 64 Senators 
can subscribe unless and until we are ableto formulate a 
policy of going to a committee and presenting the pros 
and cons of it.... That is the only party policy I can 
offer.’’ 

‘‘This one-man rule stuff is a myth.... I do not know 
how one can force a Senator to doanything. I have never 
tried to do so. I have read in the newspapers that I have 
been unusually persuasive with Senators, I never thought 
those were accurate reports. Usually, when a Senator 
wants something done...and does not get his way, he puts 
the blame on the leadership, It does not take much cour- 
age, I may say, to make the leadership a punching bag. 

‘‘There is not anything the leadership on either side 
can or should do to require a Member of the Senate to 
change his convictions on any bill, and I never have tried 
to do it.... When I was elected by my caucus as the 
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minority leader in 1953...1 said to my colleagues...that | 
did not propose to sacrifice my conviction in order to 
have the title of leader, and I did not expect any other 
Senator to sacrifice his conviction in order to find him- 
self aligned with me. 

‘‘Our policy is what each individual Senator’s convic- 
tion tells him is good for America.... I have no illusion 
that there is any super policy committee or super caucus 
which could have the slightest influence on the Senator 
from Wisconsin...or any of the other Senators, to make 
them ac* contrary to their convictions.’”’ 

At the end of the session Proxmire Sept. 14 said he 
thought his criticism had not made ‘‘any real dent in the 
Johnson leadership program.’’ He said Democratic 
Senators were more aware of the promises of the 1956 
Democratic Platform and that there was more of a con- 
viction to hold Johnson responsible for the Democratic 
program, 

At the beginning of the 1960 session a group of liberal 
Democratic Senators, led by Clark and Gore, pushed 
Johnson on the question of more frequent caucuses and 
more diverse party policy-making responsibility. Inre- 
cent years meetings of the Senate Democratic Conference 
(the caucus) had been held once a year, The protest 
brought about some caucuses on party policy and specific 
issues which the liberals claimed as a victory in spite 
of the fact that in two test votes Jan, 12, Johnson’s 
strength as leader was reaffirmed 51-12 and 51-11. 

Almost annually Johnson defends the record of the 
Congress against attacks from both the Republicans and 
Democrats. Sept. 14, 1959 he expressed satisfaction with 
the session just over and said if it had done nothing but 
pass the labor reform bill ‘‘it would deserve a place in 
history.’’ 

Johnson’s Power 


Although he has not been untroubled by leadership 
problems in his state and in the Senate, it is generally 
agreed that Johnson commands an unusual amount of 
power. He is credited witha keen ‘‘sense of the Senate’’ 
A Christian Science Monitor story Aug. 21, 1958 said 
Johnson ‘‘is admitted by all to be the most skilled legis- 
lative craftsman to appear in the upper house in decades 
-- and he gets things done with a minimum of contro- 
versy.”’ 

Johnson’s leadership is known for the close tabs he 
keeps on the needs of every Senator and his person-to- 
person method of dealing with individuals to produce ma- 
jorities, He is credited with a change in the system of 
Democratic committee assignments now giving each 








Umbrella Men? 


In the heat of debate before the first ballot on 
the Presidential nomination at the Democratic Nat- 
ional Convention July 13, Johnson said: ‘‘I never was 
any Chamberlain umbrella policy man. I never 
thought Hitler was right.... When Joe McCarthy was 
on the march in this country, and someone had to 
stand up and be counted, I was a voting liberal.... | 
was not contributing comfort to his thinking or con- 
tributions to his campaign.’’ Johnson noted he had 
voted for the McCarthy censure motion. (Joseph P. 
Kennedy, the Senator’s father, supported Chamber- 
lain’s policies inthe 1930s and McCarthy inthe 1950s. 
For Senator Kennedy’s position on McCarthy, see 
p. 1278) 











Democrat, including freshmen, membership on at least 
one of the more important committees. 

An indication of Johnson’s power in Congress -- and 
lesser power outside Congress -- was a July 1959 CQ 
poll of Members and Democratic state leaders on their 
preferences between the Johnson and Butler approach to 
Democratic legislative policy (see above). Replies from 
163 Members were 53 percent in favor of Johnson’s 
‘‘responsible’’ policy, 38 percent in favor of Butler’s 
‘‘party program’’ policy and 9 percent gave other replies. 
Of 73 state party officials answering, 39 percent supported 
Johnson, 60 percent supported Butler with 1 percent 
other replies. 


Legislative History 


Johnson’s association with armed services and de- 
fense matters is reflected in his committee assignments 
since he came to Congress in 1937, He was on the House 
Naval Affairs Committee until 1947 when he went to the 
Armed Services Committee. In 1944 and 1945 he was on 
the Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy. In 
1948 he served on the Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 
In 1949, when he went to the Senate, Johnson joined the 
Armed Services and Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Cornmittees. In 1955 he left the Commerce Committee 
to join the Finance Committee which he in turn left in 
1957 to join the Appropriations Committee. He has been 
chairman ofthe Armed Services Committee Preparedness 
Investigations Subcommittee since it was founded in 1950 
except for the 1953-54 period of Republican control, In 
1958 he became chairman of the Special Space and Astro- 
nautics Committee and since 1959 has been chairman of 
the permanent Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee, 

As leader Johnson has often given what has been 
dubbed his ‘‘State of the Union’’ message at the beginning 
of a session or other outlines of his legislative program. 
On April 23, 1960he outlined ‘‘the major challenges of the 
’60s...0ur great opportunities that we must grasp’’: 


1. ‘‘To bring water to our arid, nonproductive 
wastelands....’’ 
2. ‘‘...the challenge of the exploration of space -- 


the control of weather...the development of new forms of 
communication....’’ 

3. ‘*...our obligations to our elderly citizens....’ 

4. ‘‘To mount a massive battle against disease....’’ 
5. ‘‘To improve and expand our children’s learn- 
ING sce 

6. ‘‘To help...the underdeveloped nations as they take 
the great step into the 20th century, to choose the way of 
freedom as their way of life.’’ 

7. ‘‘To strengthen the position of free enterprise -- 
management and labor -- in a world which seems to 
trend toward collectivization.”’ 

8. ‘‘To redevelop our great cities.... 

9. ‘‘To break down the barriers to communication 
between the peoples spread throughout the world....’’ 

10. ‘‘To take the lead in cooperative, international 
efforts that will lead to true and lasting peace for the 
first time in the history of mankind.,’’ 


, 


” 


JOHNSON AND ‘LIBERAL’ STANDS 


Johnson would not rank with a ‘‘New Deal’’ group of 
Senators today; he consistently ranked less ‘‘liberal’’ than 
other Senatorial Presidential contenders on the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action rating of Senators according 
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to their record on selected votes. Johnson voted the 
‘‘liberal position’’ 54 percent of the time in 1957, 67 
percent in 1958 and 58 percent in 1959. 

He nevertheless takes legislative stands which hark 
back to the Roosevelt era. On Nov. 21, 1955 his program 
included ‘‘a program to relieve critical depressed areas 
on the basis of federal and state cooperation including 
tax measures to encourage industry, additional public 
works, supplementary unemployment insurance and sur- 
plus food grants.’’ As chairmanofthe Senate Democratic 
Policy Committee he set forth Feb. 12, 1958 a 10-point 
anti-recession program including a step-up of public 
works programs. On March 5 he endorsed a Gore bill 
to create a Public Works Administration and supply fed- 
eral money to supplement local money on public works. 
He said, ‘‘I believe we should have such an agency in 
existence to do the planning now for projects that might 
become necessary later.’’ He has supported enlargement 
of the social security program. 

In 1958 he introduced a bill, later passed, amended, 
by the Senate, to establish within the Small Business 
Administration a semi-independent Investment Division. 
He June 9 called this ‘‘a significant program of aid to 
small business.,.that does no violence to free enterprise 
(and) does not raise the spectre of federal control of and 
competition with private business.’’ 

In i959 his resolution Sept. 12 created a temporary 
Senate committee to study problems ofunemployment. 
Johnson April 8 had gone before the AFL-ClO conference 
on unemployment and told them he introduced that day a 
bill to establish a federal commission on unemployment, 
The Senate passed the bill April 10 but when the House 
took no action, Johnson presented his simple resolution 
to the Senate. Johnson has supported the $1.25 minimum 
wage and is given some credit for getting the Senate ver- 
sion of the 1959 labor bill through. However, he was 
credited with voting ‘‘right’’ 45.9 percent of the time on 
labor issues in an AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation scorecard of legislators on the record of the past 
12 years, reported March 23, 1960. 

In a letter published Jan. 6, 1960 Johnson explained 
his views on 1959 labor legislation, ‘‘Throughout my life 
I have favored strong, effective regulatory legislation to 
protect Americans from improper labor practices.... 
(the Kennedy-Ervin bill) was the fairest and most effective 
bill we could pass.... In some respects the Senate bill is 
stronger. In other respects, and some of these are very 
desirable to me, the House bill is stronger.”’ 


OIL AND GAS VOTES 


One of the areas in which Johnson has consistently 
voted along pro-Texas lines is in oil and natural gas in- 
dustry bills. This has cost him some Northern backing, 
although he did support Stevenson in 1952 when other 
Texans bolted from the party on the tidelands oil issue. 
As a member of the Senate Commerce Committee he 
voted June 23, 1949 for a natural gas bill exempting in- 
dependent natural gas producers from Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction. During the tidelands oil debate 
in 1952 he said March 10 that Texasownedits offshore 
lands as a sovereign nation before it joined the Union and 
at no time had it transferred its rights to those lands 
to the Federal Government. He hailed President Eisen- 
hower’s July 29, 1957 request that oi! importing companies 
east of the Rocky Mountains reduce crude oil imports as 
“‘long overdue action which should strengthen the national 
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security (and) provide some relief for our hard pressed 
domestic producers.,”’ 


DEFENSE POLICY 


Johnson has repeatedly supported stronger defense 
preparations and backed increased appropriations for 
military purposes. 

He warned Feb, 13, 1950 that the United States was 
behind Russia in ability ‘‘to deliver our explosives to 
battle’’, and blamed the U.S. missile program, That same 
year he was in the front of the Administration’s fight for 
universal military training. 

On Nov. 5, 1957 he announced his Preparedness In- 
vestigations Subcommittee would make a ‘‘searching in- 
quiry into the U.S. missile and space programs to try to 
find ways to speed programs and strengthen security,”’ 
His Jan, 23, 1958 report on the investigation outlined 
areas in which the Soviet Union had surpassed or was 
approaching U.S. achievement and suggested 17 steps by 
which the U.S, program could be improved. (1958 
Almanac p. 671) 

Johnson himself Dec. 4, 1957 urged these programs 
to speed the U.S. space program: 

@ Stepped-up development of weapons to assure sur- 
vival. 

@ Revised teaching methods and curricula to empha- 
size science and technology. 

® Mobilization of the population to face current chal- 
lenges, with retired persons called into service. 

@ Increased research in outer space problems, with 
the possible formation of a space academy. 

@ Assignment of specific responsibility for all prob- 
lems involved in the exploration of outer space. 

Johnson Feb, 28, 1959 said the American people had 
lost confidence in Administration assertions ‘‘that the 
Russians do not lead us in military strength,’’ but added 
‘‘Democrats must make it plainas we approachthe crisis 
in Berlin that this is a united country.”’ 


McCARTHY POLICY 


During the 1954 Army-McCarthy hearings involving 
the late, controversial Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis. 
1947-57) Johnson said, ‘‘We cannot afford these circus 
luxuries, these TV spectacles, Ours is the tradition of 
Valley Forge and Iwo Jima.’’ Johnson Nov, 6 said the 
proposed censure of McCarthy by the Senate was not a 
party matter. He said Dec. | the report of the committee 
reporting the censure resolution was ample reason for 
voting for censure and described himself as shocked at 
McCarthy’s tactics in criticizing the Senate committee 
as ‘‘unwitting hand-maidens of Communism,’’ When the 
Senate debate was interrupted by McCarthy’s illness 
Johnson agreed to suspend temporarily but said he would 
insist the Senate meet morning and night until the resolu- 
tion was acted upon. He voted for censure. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


In the civil rights field, Johnson is regarded gen- 
erally as a moderate. On Sept. 2,1955 with reference to 
a House bill on which action had been postponed because of 
a segregation dispute, he said, ‘‘The (segregation) issue... 
is one that has beensettledina number of different forms 
by the courts and the executive agencies. Congress is no 
longer a meaningful forum for such debate.’’ He and 
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House Speaker Rayburn were not asked to sign the South- 
ern Manifesto of 1956, protesting the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision. In 1957 he opposed proposals to 
change Senate rule 22, to loosen restrictions on cutting 
off debate, thereby limiting filibusters, a key Southern 
anti-civil rights tool. He voted July 17, 1957 with other 
Southern Senators for a motion by Morse tosend the civil 
rights bill to the Judiciary Committee with instructions to 
report the bill in seven days. He supported the jury trial 
amendment in debate in 1957, Regarding the President’s 
Sept. 24, 1957 authorization of the sending of troops to 
Little Rock, Ark., in the integration crisis, Johnson said, 
‘‘There should be no troops from either side patrolling 
our schools.’’ Johnson in 1959 was one of 62 co-sponsors 
of a resolution (S J Res 126) proposing a Constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the poll tax. Texas is one of five 
states with a state poll tax. 

In recent Congressional action Johnson’s middle-of- 
the-road civil rights position has prevailed, Ina climactic 
try by liberal Senators to change the cloture rule in 
1959, Johnson’s own compromise measure won. It changed 
the rule from requiring two-thirds of all Senators to cut 
off debate to two-thirds of all Senators voting. Douglas 
Jan. 12 called this a ‘‘meaningless gesture’’ and offered 
a substitute providing that 15 days after 16Senators filed 
a cloture motion debate could be cut off by a majority of 
Senate membership. Johnson’s resolution was passed 


Jan. 12, 1959, as originally introduced, 72-22, despite 
numerous attempts to amend it. 

In a Congressional Quarterly study of the number of 
times in 1960 each Senator voted with the 18-member 
Southern bloc on the 19 controversial amendments of- 
fered to the civil rights bill, Johnson was in agreement 
with the Southerners 13 times (68 percent). (For details, 
see supplement to May 6, 1960 Weekly Report, Civil 
Rights Legislation.) 

Appearing July 15 with Kennedy before a group of 
Democratic Negro leaders, Johnson said, ‘‘From the 
bottom of my heart, I have done my dead level best to 
make progress in the field of civil rights, though there 
have been problems in the Senate and at home at times. 
With your help I think you will find at the end of the first 
Democratic Administration that you have made more pro- 
gress in four years than you made inthe last 100 years.”’ 
Johnson promised to support the entire 1960 Democratic 
platform, including its strong civil rights plank. 





FARM POLICY 


Johnson has attacked agricultural policies of the 
Eisenhower Administration and spoken in favor of high 
price supports. He said July 13, ‘‘I have never at any 
time during my career embraced any of the policies of 
Ezra Taft Benson and his farm program.”’ 


KEY VOTES CAST IN HOUSE AND SENATE BY JOHNSON SINCE 1941 


Agriculture 


1960 -- Cut wheat acreage 20 percent and set future price 
supports at 75 percent of parity, instead of 80 percent. Agreed to 
48-34 (D 24-28: R 24-6) June 9. Johnson PAIRED AGAINST. 

1959 -- Remove Secretary of Agriculture’s authority to ap- 
Passed over veto 64-29 (D 58- 


prove or disapprove REA loans. 
1; R 6-28) April 28. Johnson FOR, 
1959 -- Limit to $35,000 the total amount of price support 


loans per person per year. Agreed to 57-20 (D 31-20; R 26-0) 
May 22. Johnson AGAINST, 

1958 -- Bar indefinitely any reduction in price supports or 
acreage allotments for any farm commodity. 50-43 
(D 39-8; R 11-35) March 13. Johnson FOR. 

1956 -- Delete provision of farm bill calling for return to 90 
percent of parity price supports, Agreed to 54-41 (D 13-35; 
R 41-6) March 8, Johnson AGAINST, 

1956 -- Establish domestic parity plan for wheat. 
54-39 (D 37-10; R 17-29) March 13. Johnson FOR, 

1956 -- Require farmers to put a certain portionof their land 
into the soil bank in order to receive price supports. Agreed to 
48-46 (D 12-37; R 36-9) March 19, Johnson AGAINST, 

1956 -- Passage of bill providing 90-percent-of parity price 
supports for one year and establishing soil bank. Passed 50-35 
(D 35-4; R 15-31) April 11. Johnson PAIRED FOR, 

1954 -- Price supports for five basic crops on a flexible 
scale ranging from 82.5 to 90 percent of parity in 1955. Agreed 
to 49-44 (D 10-35; R 39-8) Aug. 9. Johnson AGAINST, 

1953 -- Reduce funds for the Agriculture Conservation Pro- 
gram by $50 million, Rejected 22-51 (D 6-32; R 16-19) June 15. 
Johnson AGAINST, 

1952 -- Agriculture Appropriations for 1953 (HR 7314). 
Anderson (D N.M.) amendment, as modified by Case (R S.D.) to 
reduce funds for soil conservation payments by $100 million and 
provide that the reduction shall be equitably apportioned among the 
states and individual payments limited to $2,500. Rejected 23-35 
(D 5-29; R 18-6) June 6. Johnson AGAINST, 

1949 -- Agricultural Commodity Price Stabilization (S 2522). 
Young (R N,D.), Russell (D Ga.) amendment to require 90 percent 


Passed 


Agreed to 
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of parity supports for basic crops for which marketing quotas 
or acreage allotments are in ‘fect. Rejected 26-45 (D 18-23; 
R 8-22) Oct. 7. Johnson FOR, 


Labor 


1959 -- McClellan ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ 
union members against unfair actions by theér unions. 
47-46 (D 15-44; R 32-2) April 22. Johnson AGAINST, 

1959 -- Bar organizational or recognition picketing where a 
majority of employees has not sought recognition of the union and 
impose criminal penalties for ‘‘shakedown”’ picketing. Rejected 
30-59 (D 9-48; R 21-11) April 24. Johnson AGAINST, 

1959 -- Extend and tighten Taft-Hartley banon secondary boy- 
cotts. Rejected 41-50 (D 16-43; R 25-7) April 24. Johnson 
AGAINST, 

1959 -- Require secret ballot strike votes before any strike 
could take place. Rejected 28-60 (D 12-46; R 16-14) April 24. 
Johnson PAIRED FOR, 

1959 -- Senate-House compromise labor reform bill, includ- 
ing provisions of lLandrum-Griffin and Kennedy-Ervin bills. 
Agreed to 95-2 (D 62-1; R 33-1) Sept. 3. Johnson FOR, 

1958 -- Give union members right to sue in federal courts 
against misuse of union funds. Rejected 42-47 (D 5-42; R 37-5) 
June 13. Johnson AGAINST, 

1958 -- Require employers to signnon-Communist affidavits, 
in order to gain access to the NLRB, and retain a similar Taft- 
Hartley requirement for union officers. Agreed to66-20 (D 30-17; 
R 36-3) June 16. Johnson FOR, 

1949 -- Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments (S 653) 
providing for a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour, Ellender 
(D La.) amendment to establish minimum wage of 65 cents an 
hour through 1950, thereafter in accordance with the cost-of- 
living index. Rejected 26-51 (D 16-26; R 10-25) Aug. 31, 1949, 
Johnson FOR, 

1947 -- Passage of Taft-Hartley Labor Management Relations 
bill over veto. Veto overridden 351-83 (R 225-11; D 106-71) 
June 20. Johnson FOR, 

1943 -- Smith-Connally Anti-Strike Bill. Passage over the 
President’s veto. Passed 244-108 (D 114-67; R 130-37) June 25. 
Johnson FOR, 
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Unemployment Compensation 


1959 -- Extend emergency unemployment compensation act of 
1958 until July 1, 1960. Rejected 38-49 (D 37-20; R 1-29) March 
25. Johnson ABSENT. 

1958 -- Broaden coverage, increase benefits, set uniform 
standards for federally financed unemployment compensation pay- 
ments. Rejected 21-63 (D 18-23; R 3-40) May 27. Johnson 
AGAINST, 

1954 -- Provide nationwide standards for amount and duration 
of unemployment compensation benefits. Rejected 30-56 (D 26-14; 
R 3-42) July 13. Johnson AGAINST. 

1950 -- Federal Fair Employment Practices Act (S 1728). 
Invoke cloture (limitation of debate) on motion to take up the 
bill (64 ‘‘yeas’’ required). Rejected 52-32 (D 19-26; R 33-6) 
May 19. Johnson AGAINST, 


Welfare Programs 


1958 -- Boost Social Security benefits by 10 percent rather 
than 7 percent. Rejected 32-53 (D 26-20; R 6-33) Aug. 16. 
Johnson FOR, 

1956 -- Make Social Security benefits available to women at 


age 62, instead of age 65. Agreed to 86-7 (D 46-2; R 40-5) July 
17. Johnson FOR, 


Domestic Aid Programs 


1960 -- Authorize $251 million federal aid to depressed 
ireas. Failed to pass over veto (two-thirds majority needed), 
45-39 (D 40-14: R 5-25) May 24. Johnson FOR, 

1959 -- Increase federal) grants for sewage plant construction 
from $50 million to $80 million. Passed 61-27 (D 48-8; R 13-19) 
Sept. 9. Johnson FOR, 

1958 -- Cut Community Facilities Act authorization from $1 
billion to $500 million. Rejected 33-52 (D 2-42; R 31-10) April 16. 
Johnson AGAINST, 


Aid to Education 


1960 -- S 8, authorizing appropriations for two years of $20 
per child of school age -- about $917 million a year. Passed 
51-34 (D 42-12; R 9-22) Feb. 4, 1960. Johnson FOR, 

1959 -- Create a 150,000-member Youth Conservation Corps 


to combat delinquency, aid conservation. Passed 47-45 (D 45-15; 
R 2-30) Aug. 13. Johnson FOR. 

1959 -- Provide educational loans and grants for 1955-1963 
military veterans. Agreed to 49-39 (D 49-10; R 0-29) July 21. 
Johnson FOR, 

1958 -- Authorize annual grants of $1 billion for two years for 
public school construction. Rejected 30-61 (D 23-24; R 7-37) Aug. 
13. Johnson AGAINST, 

1958 -- National Defense Education Act. Passed 62-26(D35- 
10; R 27-16) Aug. 13. Johnson FOR. 

1953 -- Provide that revenue from U.S, leasing of outer con- 
tinental shelf be used for educational grants unless needed for a 
national defense emergency. Agreed to 45-37 (D 34-7; R 11-30) 
June 24. Johnson FOR, 

1949 -- Educational Finance Act of 1949 (S 246) providing 
$300 million a year for grants to states ona sliding scale to 
equalize educational opportunities. Passage of bill. Passed 58-15 
(D 36-3; R 22-12) May 5. Johnson FOR, 


Housing 
1960 -- Authorize 37,000 additional public housing units. 
Rejected 38-42 (D 31-19; R 7-23) June 16. Johnson FOR, 
1959 -- Boost urban renewal funds to $450 million a year for 


four years. Rejected 33-56 (D 32-26; R 1-30) Feb. 5. Johnson 
AGAINST, 

1959 -- Passage of second housing bill over veto (two-thirds 
majority needed). Failed to pass 58-36 (D 52-9; R 6-27) Sept. 4. 
Johnson FOR (also voted to override first housing veto). 

1957 -- Authorize construction of additional 200,000 low-cost 
public housing units per year. Rejected 20-54 (D 17-22; R 3-32) 
May 29, Johnson AGAINST, 
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1954 -- Put a maximum of 35,000 on annual new starts in low- 
rent public housing. Agreed to 66-16 (D 28-13; R 38-2) June 3. 
Johnson FOR, 

1952 -- Defense Production and Housing and Rent Act Amend- 
ments of 1952 (S 2594), Extend price and wage stabilization to 
Feb, 28, 1953, and extend rent, creditand other controls. Dirksen 
(R Ill.) amendment to delete sections extending price and wage 
controls, thus ending these controls June 30, 1952. Rejected 
18-52 (D 2-40; R 16-12) May 29. Johnson AGAINST, 

1952 -- Defense Production Act and Housing and Rent Act 
Amendments of 1952 (S 2594). Byrd(D Va.) amendment to request 
the President to invoke immediately the national emergency (in- 
junction) provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act in the steel strike. 
Agreed to 49-30 (D 18-27; R 31-3) June 10, Johnson FOR, 

1950 -- Housing Act of 1950 (S 2246). Bricker (R Ohio) 
amendment to delete Title Ill (providing for direct loans to 
cooperatives through a federal mortgage corporation) and to 
provide for an Assistant Commissioner to give technical assist- 
ance and advice to cooperatives and nonprofit corporations, 
Agreed to 43-38 (D 13-32; R 30-6) March 15. Johnson AGAINST, 

1949 -- National Housing Act of 1949 (S 1070), providing five- 
year program for slum clearance and low-cost housing construc 
tion, Passage of the bill. Passed 57-13 (D 33-2; R 24-11 
April 21. Johnson FOR, 


Public Works -- Atomic Energy 


1959 -~- Kill the Tennessee Valley Authority self-financing 
bill. Rejected 17-73 (D 2-56; R15-17) July 9. Johnson AGAINST, 

1959 -- Cut public works appropriation about $80 million to 
figure recommended by President. Rejected 17-72(D5-52; R 12- 
20) July9. Johnson AGAINST, 

1957 -- Authorize federal construction of Hells Canyon dam, 
Passed 45-38 (D 40-5; R 5-33) June 21. Johnson FOR, 

1955 -- Colorado River Storage program. Passed 58-23 (D 
31-15; R 27-8) April 20. Johnson FOR, 

1954 -- Authorize federal atomic power program; give pref- 


erence to public bodies in excess power disposal. Agreed to 45- 
41 (D 38-6; R 6-35) July 22. Johnson FOR, 


1954 -- Authorize development of a St. Lawrence seaway 
Passed 51-33 (D 25-18; R 25-15) Jan. 20, Johnson AGAINST, 
1954 -- Reduce by $3.7 million funds for maintenance and 


operation of navigation and flood control projects. Rejected 4-81 
(D 2-38; R 2-43) May 25. Johnson AGAINST 

1952 -- St. Lawrence Seaway (S J Res 27). Approve agree- 
ment between the U.S, and Canada relating to development of 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin and provide for making the St. 
Lawrence seaway self-liquidating. O’Conor (D Md.) motion to 
recommit. Agreed to 43-40 (D 19-24; R 24-16) June 18, Johnson 
ANNOUNCED FOR, 

1951 -- Army Civil Functions Appropriations for 1952 (HR 
4386). Douglas (DIli.) amendment to cut $21,393,262 (10 percent) 
from the amount recommended by the committee for rivers and 
harbors. Rejected 38-38 (D 11-32; R 27-6) Aug. 15. Johnson 
AGAINST, 


Civil Rights -- Immigration 


1960 -- Motion to limit debate by invoking cloture onthe Civil 
Rights filibuster (two-thirds majority required), Rejected 42-53 
(D 30-33; R 12-20) March 10, Johnson AGAINST, 

1960 -- Motion to table (kill) an amendment to civil rights 
bill to add Part III, empowering the Attorney General to seek in- 
junction to protect any civil right. Tabling motion agreed to 55- 
38 (D 34-28; R 21-10) March 10. Johnson FOR, 

1960 -- Motion to table (kill) an amendment tothe bill to pro- 
vide for court-appointed referees or Presidentially appointed 
enrollment officers to register voters after a court has found a 
pattern or practice of discrimination. Tabling motion agreed to 
51-43 (D 27-35; R 24-8) March 24. Johnson FOR, 

1959 -- Extend life of Civil Rights Commission for two years 
and appropriate $500,000 to it. Agreedto 71-18 (D 43-17; R 28-1) 
Sept. 14. Johnson FOR. 

1957 -- A point of order against a move to bypass the House- 
passed civil rights bill around the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Rejected 39-45 (D 34-11; R 5-34) June 20. The rejection per- 
mitted the bill togo straight onthe Senate calendar. Johnson FOR, 
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1957 -- Eliminate section of civil rights bill authorizing At- 
torney General to institute civil action for preventive relief in 
civil rights cases under the 14th Amendment, Agreed to 52-38 
(D 34-13; R 18-25) July 24. Johnson FOR, 

1957 -- Guarantee jury trials in all cases of criminal con- 
tempt and provide uniform methods of selecting federal court 
juries, Agreed to 51-42 (D 39-9; R 12-33) Aug. 2. Johnson FOR, 

1956 -- Constitutional amendment to nominate Presidential 
candidates by national primary and elect President bydirect popu- 
lar vote. Rejected 13-69 (D 11-28; R 2-41) March 27. Johnson 
AGAINST, 

1952 -- Immigration, Naturalization and Nationality Revision 
(HR 5678). Passage of bill over President’s veto. Passed 57-26 
(D 25-18; R 32-8) June 27. Johnson FOR, 

1947 -- Constitutional amendment to limit presidential tenure. 
Passed 285-121 (D 47-120; R 238-0) Feb. 6. Johnson AGAINST. 


Senate Filibuster Rule 


1959 -- Revise Senate rule 22 to permit limitation of debate, 
after a certain time has elapsed, by a majority of the Senate. 
Rejected 28-67 (D 20-43; R 8-24) Jan. 12. Johnson AGAINST. 

1949 -- Resolution to amend Senate Cloture rule (S Res 15). 
Ruling of the Chair that cloture could be applied to a motion to 
consider a resolution. Rejected 41-46 (D 25-23; R 16-23) March 
11. Johnson AGAINST, 


Supreme Court -- Internal Security 


1959 -- Kill bill to eliminate loyalty oath requirement for 
students seeking federal educational funds. Agreed to 49-42 (D 26- 
34; R 23-8) July 23. Johnson FOR, 

1958 -- Kill bill to provide that no act of Congress should be 
construed as nullifying state laws onthe same subject unless Con- 
gress so specified or the two cannot be reconciled. Motion 
adopted 41-40 (D 27-17; R 14-23) Aug. 21. Johnson FOR, 

1957 -- Restrict use of FBI files by defendants in criminal 
cases, thus limiting the effects of the Supreme Court’s Jencks case 
decision. Conference report adopted 74-2 (D :39-1; R 35-1) 
Aug. 30. Johnson FOR, 


Statehood -- Home Rule 


1959 -- Hawaii statehood. Passed 76-15 (D 46-14; R 30-1) 
March 11. Johnson FOR, 

1958 -- Alaska statehood bill. Passed 64-20(D 31-13; R 33-7) 
June 30. Johnson ANNOUNCED FOR, 

1955 -- Provide home rule for the District of Columbia. 
Passed 59-15 (D 28-12; R 31-3) June 29, Johnson FOR. 

1952 -- Alaska Statehood (S 50).Smathers (D Fla.) motion to 
recommit with instructions to hold hearings and make a study of 
whether statehood or other self-governing status should be granted 
to the Territories. Agreed to 45-44 (D 25-24; R 20-20) Feb. 27. 
Johnson FOR, 


Mutual Security 


1960 -- Foreign aid authorization. Passed 60-25 (D 37-18; 
R 23-7) May 2. Johnson FOR, 

1959 -- Cut Development Loan Fund authorization from $2 
billion for two years to $700 millionforone year. Rejected 30-50 
(D 20-34; R 10-16) July 2, Johnson AGAINST, 

1959 -- Require President to submit detailed country-by- 
country budgets to Congressional committees with future foreign 
aid requests. Rejected 37-53 (D 34-23; R 3-30) July 7. Johnson 
AGAINST, 

1958 -- Kill policy declaration favoring U.S. economic aid to 
India. Rejected 35-47 (D 12-30; R 23-17) June 6. Johnson 
AGAINST, 

1955 -- Increase military assistance appropriations by $420 
million, Agreed to 50-38 (D 21-23; R 29-15) July 22. Johnson 
ANNOUNCED FOR, 

1951 -- Far East Policy Hearings. Wherry (R Neb.) motion 
that the Senate adjourn until5 p.m, May 2. (This was a parliamen- 
tary move designed to permit speedy consideration of S Res 137 
calling for hearings on the MacArthur controversy which would be 
open to all Senators.) Agreed to 43-41 (D 1-41; R 42-0) May 2. 
Johnson AGAINST, 
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1951 -- Mutual Security Act of 1951 (HR 5113) Dirksen (R 
Ill.) amendment to cut European economic aid from $1,130,500,000 
recommended by committee, to $880,500,000. Agreed to 36-34 
(D 10-29; R 26-5) Aug. 31. Johnson AGAINST, 

1950 -- Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950 (S 3304). 
Connally (D Texas) amendment to add Title V, providing for 
initiation of the ‘‘technical knowledge and skills’’ portion of the 
Point IV Program (aid to underdeveloped countries), Agreed to 
37-36 (D 29-11; R 8-25) May 5. Johnson FOR, 

1949 -- European Recovery Program (S 1209). Taft (R Ohio), 
Russell (D Ga.), amendment to cut authorization of $5,580 million 
by 10 percent. Rejected 23-54 (D 9-35; R 14-19) April 1. Johnson 
AGAINST. 

1949 -- Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1949 (HR 1211). 
Millikin (R Colo.) amendment to extend act two years from June 
30, 1949 instead of three years from June 12, 1948; to retain 
‘‘peril points’’ provision of 1948 act, and require President to 
deposit copies of agreements with House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and Senate Finance Committee, Rejected 38-43 (D 3-43; 
R 35-0) Sept. 15. Johnson AGAINST. 

1949 -- Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 (HR 5895) 
providing arms aid for Atlantic Pact nations. Passage of bill. 
Passed 55-24 (D 36-10; R 19-14) Sept. 22. Johnson FOR, 

1948 -- S 2202, authorizing aid to 16 Western European Na- 
tions, Western Germany, Greece, Turkey and China. Passed 
329-74 (D 158-11; R 171-61), March 31. Johnson FOR, 

1947 -- Greek-Turkish Aid bill. Passed 287-108 (D 160-13; 
R 127-94) May 9. Johnson FOR, 

1946 -- British Loan. Passed 219-155 (D 157-32; R 61-122), 
July 13, Johnson FOR, 

1941 -- Lend-Lease Bill. Passage of the bill. Passed 260- 
165 (D 236-30; R 24-135) March 8. Johnson FOR. 


Reciprocal Trade 


1958 -- Eliminate authority for Congress to override Presi- 
dential veto of Tariff Commission escape-clause finding. Agreed 
to 63-27 (D 27-18; R 36-9) July 22. Johnson FOR, 

1958 -- Extend Reciprocal Trade program through June 30, 
1962. Passed 72-18 (D 40-6; R 32-12) Aug. 11. Johnson FOR, 

1955 -- Repeal the peril point section of reciprocal trade law. 
Rejected 9-82 (D 9-35; R 0-47) May 4. Johnson AGAINST, 

1955 -- Make future reciprocal trade agreements subject te 
Congressional veto. Rejected 13-73 (D 9-33; R 4-40) May 4. 
Johnson AGAINST, 

1955 -- Eliminate three ‘‘protectionist’’ provisions of reci- 
procal trade law. Rejected 21-67 (D 21-21; R 0-46) May 4, 
Johnson FOR, 


Treaties and Agreements 


1957 -- Mideast Doctrine, authorizing President to use mili- 
tary and economic aid to combat communism in the Middle East. 
Passed 72-19 (D 30-16; R 42-3) March 5. Johnson FOR. 

1957 -- Amendment to statute of International Atomic Energy 
Agency requiring Congressional approval of U.S. donation of 
special fissionable materials. Rejected 31-55 (D 13-31; R 18-24) 
June 18. Johnson AGAINST, 

1955 -- Strike from Formosa Policy resolution Presidential 
authority to secure related positions and territories in the area, 
Rejected 13-74 (D 12-32; R 1-42) Jan. 28. Johnson PAIRED 
AGAINST, 

1955 -- Passage of Formosa Policy resolution, authorizing 
President to use U.S, forces to defend that area. Passed 85-3 
(D 42-2; R 43-1) Jan. 28. Johnson PAIRED FOR. 

1954 -- George version of Bricker constitutional amendment 
limiting treaty making powers of the President. (Two-thirds 
majority or 61 ‘‘yeas’’ needed.) Rejected 60-31 (D 28-16; R 32- 
14) Feb. 26. Johnson FOR. 

1953 -- Reservation to Status of Forces Treaty giving U.S. 
exclusive jurisdiction over U.S. forces for offenses committed 
abroad. Rejected 27-53 (D 12-26; R 15-27) July 14. Johnson 
AGAINST, 


Communist Bloc Policy 


1959 -- Give the President authority to approve economic aid 
to European Communist satellites. Passed 49-40 (D 33-23; 
R 16-17) Sept. 12. Johnson FOR. 
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1958 -- Bar aid to Yugoslavia and Poland. Rejected 22-54 
(D 7-30; R 15-24) June 6. Johnson AGAINST, 

1956 -- Bar use of foreign aid funds for military equipment 
to Yugoslavia, except to maintain equipment previously furnished. 
Agreed to 50-42 (D 24-23; R 26-i9) July 24. Johnson FOR. 


Defense 


1959 -- Defense appropriations. Symington (D Mo.) amend- 
ment to increase Army procurement funds from $1,450,000,000 
to $1,683,900,000 and designate $453 million of the total for 
modernizing Army combat equipment. Rejected 43-48 (D 40-19; 
R 3-29) July 13. Johnson FOR, 

1959 -- Limit draft extension to two years, rather than four. 
Rejected 24-67 (D 16-43; R 8-24) March 11. Johnson AGAINST. 

1958 -- Transfer $150 million for accelerated missile- 
defense program. Passed 78-0 (D 36-0; R 42-0) Feb. 3. Johnson 
FOR. 

1956 -- Increase Air Force procurement funds by $800 
million, Agreed to 48-40 (D 43-3; R5-37) June 26. Johnson FOR, 

1955 -- Increase Marine Corps funds by $46 million. Agreed 
to 40-39 (D 37-2; R 3-37) June 20. Johnson FOR. 

1954 -- Increase by $350,466,000 defense appropriations for 
army personnel and maintenance. Rejected 38-50 (D 37-10; 
R 1-40) June 17. Johrson FOR, 

1953 -- Increase Air Force funds for aircraft purchases by 
$400 million. Rejected 38-55 (D 37-9; R 0-46) July 23. Johnson 
FOR, 

1951 -- Universal Military Training and Service Act (S 1) 
Johnson (D Colo.) and Bricker (R Ohio) amendment to eliminate 
provisions for universal military training and service. Rejected 
20-68 (D 2-44; R 18-24), March 9. Johnson AGAINST, 

1951 -- Troops to Europe (S Res 99). McClellan (D Ark.) 
amendment stating it was the sense of the Senate that no ground 
troops beyond the four divisions planned should be sent to Europe 
without Congressional approval. On reconsideration, agreed to 
49-43 (D 11-35; R 38-8), April 2. Johnson AGAINST, 

1948 -- Selective Service bill (HR 6104), Passed 282-131 
(D 144-31; R 138-98), June 18, 1948. Johnson FOR, 

1941 -- Extension of Selective Service. Passed 203-202 
(D 182-65; R 21-133), August 12. Johnson FOR. 


Taxes 


1960 -- Repeal the 10 percent tax on local telephone calls 
and on domestic telegrams. Rejected 30-54 (D 22-32; R 8-22) 
June 20. Johnson FOR, 


1960 -- Repeal the 10 percent tax on passenger transporta- 
tion. Rejected 29-55 (D 24-30; R5-25) June 20. Johnson AGAINST. 
1960 -- Repeal the 4 percent tax credit on dividend income 


exceeding $50 from domestic corporations. Agreed to 42-41 
(D 39-12; R 3-29) June 20. Johnson FOR. 

1960 -- Establish a 20 percent withholding tax on income 
from interest and dividends. Rejected 24-62 (D 22-31; R 2-31) 
June 20. Johnson AGAINST, 

1959 -- Repeal 4 percent tax credit on dividend income. 
Agreed to 47-31 (D 44-7; R 3-24) June 25. Johnson FOR, 

1959 -- Reduce on a graduated scale the depletion allowance 
on oil and gas wells. Rejected 21-54 (D 16-33; R 5-21) June 25. 
Johnson AGAINST, 

1959 -- Increase federal excise tax on gasoline 1% cents per 
gallon. Rejected 33-46 (D 12-40; R 21-6) June 25. Johnson 
AGAINST, 

1958 -- $6 billion tax cut. Rejected 23-65 (D 20-24; R 3-41) 
June 18, Johnson AGAINST. 

1958 -- Reduce taxes on small corporations and increase 
taxes on large corporations. Rejected 34-45 (D 22-19; R 12-26) 
June 20. Johnson ABSENT. 

1954 -- Increase annual personal income tax exemption from 
$600 to $700 and delete provisions granting dividend exclusions 
and tax credit. Rejected 46-49 (D 43-4; R 2-45) June 30. Johnson 
FOR, 

1948 -- HR 4790, income tax reduction bill: passage over veto. 
Veto overridden 311-88 (D 82-84; R 229-2) April 2. Johnson 
AGAINST. 

1948 -- HR 2248, repeal of oleomargarine taxes. Passed 
260-106 (D 140-14; R 118-92) July 13. Johnson FOR, 
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Voting Scores 


CQ’s Voting Participation Scores measure the percentage 
of rol! calls on which a Member votes; On the Record Scores 
measure the percentage of times a Member went on the record 
on a roll-call vote; Party Unity and Party Opposition Scores | 
measure the percentage of times a Member voted with or in 
opposition to the majority of his partyonroll-call votes when | 
his party opposed the stand taken by the opposition majority | 
(through the 81st Congress, Party Unity Scores measured the 
percentage of times Johnson voted with the majority of his 
party on all roll calls.); Presidential Support and Opposition 
Scores messure the percentage of times a Member supported 
the Presidential position on roll-call votes; Conservative 
Coalition Scores measure the percentage of times a Member 
supported or opposed the stand of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats when they formed a coalition against Northern 
Democrats on roll-call votes. 

Here are Johnson’s scores in the House for the 79th and 
80th Congresses and in the Senate from the 81st Congress to 
the present: (A blank indicates that CQ did not make the study 
in that year.) 


























Voting On The Presidential Party | Conservative Coalition 


Congress Participation Record |Support Opposition’ |Unity Opposition! | Support Opposition 
7%h 76%, 90% 

80th 57 95 

8st 91 90 

82nd 96 93 

83rd 98% 98 55% 44% 74 

84th 76 96 44 36 71 yA 

85th 88 95 57 30 77 

1959 95 98 43 53 75 20 429, 478, 
1960* 94 97 a. 





Federal Control 


1958 -- Kill a bonus of federal funds for states that agree 
to regulate billboards along new stretches.of the Interstate 
Highway System. Rejected 41-47 (D 21-24; R 20-23) March 26. 
Johnson FOR, 

1956 -- Amend Natural Gas Act to exempt independent pro- 
ducers from federal utility-rate control. Passed 53-38 (D 22-24; 
R 31-14) Feb. 6. Johnson FOR, 

1953 -- Give the states title and control of tideland areas 
within their boundaries. Agreed to 56-35 (D 21-25; R 35-9) May 5. 
Johnson FOR. 

1952 -- Tidelands Leases (S J Res 20). Confirm and establish 
title of the states to tidelands and their resources. Agreed to 
50-35 (D 24-24; R 26-11) April 2. Johnson FOR. 

1950 -- Natural Gas Act Amendments (S 1498), Exempt 
independent natural gas producers from Federal Power Commis- 
sion jurisdiction. Passage of the bill. Passed 44-38 (D 28-16; 
R 16-22) March 29, Johnson FOR, 


Personalities 


1959 -- Nomination of Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce. Rejected 46-49 (D 15-47; R 31-2) June 19, Johnson 
AGAINST. 

1954 -- Condemnation of Sen, Joseph R. McCarthy (1947-57). 
Agreed to 67-22 (D 44-0; R 22-22) Dec, 2. Johnson FOR. 


Federal Salaries 


1960 -- Across the board 7% percent pay increase for 1.6 
million postal, classified and other federal employees. Passage 
over veto (two-thirds majority required). Passed 74-24 (D 55-9; 
R 19-15) July 1. Johnson FOR, 
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Texts of Kennedy and Johnson Acceptance Speeches 


Following are the texts of the speeches, delivered July 15 at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, in which Senators Kennedy and Johnson accepted 
their nominations 


Kennedy Speech 


With a deep sense of duty and high resolve, I accept your 
nomination, 

I accept it with a full and grateful heart -- without reserva- 
tion -- and with only one obligation -- the obligation to devote 
every effort of body, mind andspiritto lead our party back to vic- 
tory and our Nation back to greatness. 

| am grateful, too, that you have provided me with such an 
eloquent statement of our party’s platform, Pledges which are 
made so eloquently are made to be kept. ‘‘The rights of man’’ -- 
the civil and economic rights essential to the human dignity of all 
men -- are indeed our goal and our first principles. This is a 
platform on which I can run with enthusiasm and conviction, 

And I am grateful, finally, that! can rely in the coming months 
on so many others -- on a distinguished running-mate who brings 
unity to our ticket andstrengthto our platform, Lyndon Johnson -- 
on one of the most articulate statesmen ofour time, Adlai Steven- 
son -- on a great spokesman for our needs as a Nation and a 
people, Stuart Symington -- and on that fighting campaigner whose 
support I now welcome, President Harry S, Truman. 

I feel a lot safer now that they are on my side again. And I 
am proud of the contrast with our Republican competitors. For 
their ranks are apparently so thin that not one challenger has 
come forth with both the competence and the courage to make theirs 
an open convention, 

I am fully aware of the fact that the Democratic party, by 
nominating someone of my faith, has takenon what many regard as 
a new and hazardous risk -- new, at least, since 1928. But I look 
at it this way: 

The Democratic party has once again placed its confidence in 
the American people, and in their ability to render a free, fair 
judgment, 

And you have, at the same time, placed your confidence in 
me, and in my ability to render a free, fair judgment -- to uphold 
the Constitution and my oath of office -- and to reject any kind of 
religious pressure or obligation that might directly or indirectly 
interfere with my conduct of the Presidency inthe national interest. 

My record of 14 years supporting public education -- support- 
ing complete separation of church and state -- and resisting pres- 
sures from any source on any issue should be clear by now to 
everyone, 


RELIGIOUS ISSUE 


I hope that no American, considering the really critical issues 
facing this country, will waste his franchise by voting either for 
me or against me solely on account of my religious affiliation. It 
is not relevant, I want to stress, what some other political or 
religious leader may have said on this subject. It is not relevant 
what abuses may have existed inother countries or in other times. 
It is not relevant what pressures, if any, might conceivably be 
brought to bear on me, 

1 am telling you now what you are entitled to know: That 
my decisions on every public policy will be my own -- as an 
American, a Democrat and a free man. 

Under any circumstances, however, the victory we seek in 
November will not be easy. We all know that in our hearts. We 
recognize the power of the forces that will be aligned against us. 
We know they will invoke the name of Abraham Lincoln on behalf 
of their candidate -- despite the fact that his political career has 
often seemed to show charity toward none and malice for all. 

We know that it will not be easy to campaign against a man 
who has spoken or votedon every known side of every known issue. 
Mr. Nixon may feel it is his turn now, after the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal -- but before he deals, someone had better cut the cards. 

That ‘‘someone’’ may be the millions of Americans who voted 
for President Eisenhower but balk at his would-be, self-appointed 
successor. For just as historians tell us that Richard I was not to 
fit to fill the shoes of bold Henry II -- and that Richard Cromwell 
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was not fit to wear the mantle of his uncle -- they might add in 
future years that Richard Nixon did not measure to the footsteps of 
Dwight D, Eisenhower. 

Perhaps he could carry onthe party policies -- the policies of 
Nixon, Benson, Dirksen and Goldwater. But this Nation cannot af- 
ford such a luxury. Perhaps we could afford a Coolidge following 
Harding. And perhaps we could afforda Pierce following Fillmore. 

But after Buchanan this nation needed a Lincoln -- after Taft, 
we needed a Wilson -- after Hoover we needed Franklin Roosevelt 
-- and after eight years of drugged and fitful sleep, this Nation 
needs strong, creative Democratic leadership in the White House. 

LOSING THE FUTURE 

But we are not merely running against Mr. Nixon, Our task 
is not merely one of itemizing Republican failures. Nor is that 
wholly necessary. For the families forced from the farm will 
know how to vote without our tellingthem. The unemployed miners 
and textile workers will know how to vote. The old people without 
medical care -- the families without adecent home -- the parents 
of children without adequate food or schools -- they all know that 
it’s time for a change. 

But I think the American people expect more from us than 
cries of indignation and attack. The times are too grave, the 
challenge to urgent, and the stakes too highto permit the custom- 
ary passions of political debate. We are not here to curse the 
darkness, but to light the candle that can guide us through that 
darkness to a safe and sane future. As Winston Churchill said on 
taking office some 20 years ago: 

‘“‘If we open a quarrel between the present and the past, we 
shall be in danger of losing the future.’’ 

Today our concern must be with that future. For the world 
is changing. The old era is ending. The old ways will not do. 

Abroad, the balance of power is shifting. There are new and 
more terrible weapons -- new and uncertain nations -- new pres- 
sures of population and deprivation. One-thirdofthe world, it has 
been said, may be free -- but one-third is the victim of cruel re- 
pression -- and the other one-third is rocked by the pangs of 
poverty, hunger and envy. More energy is released by the awak- 
ening of these new nations than by the fission of the atom itself. 

Meanwhile, Communist influence has penetrated further into 
Asia, stood astride the Middle East and now festers some 90 miles 
off the coast of Florida. Friends have slipped into neutrality -- 
and neutrals into hostility. As our keynoter reminded us, the 
President who began his career by going to Korea ends it by stay- 
ing away from Japan, 

The world has been close to war before -- but now man, who 
has survived all previous threats to his existence, has taken into 
his mortal hands the power to exterminate the entire species some 
seven times over. 

Here at home, the changing fact of the future is equally revo- 
lutionary. The New Deal and the Fair Deal were bold measures 
for their generations -~- but this is a new generation. 

A technological revolution on the farm has led to an output 
explosion -- but we have not yet learnedto harness that explosion 
usefully, while protecting our farmers’ right to full parity income. 

An urban population revolution has overcrowded our schools, 
cluttered up our suburbs, and increased the squalor of our slums. 

A peaceful revolution for human rights -- demanding an end 
to racial discrimination in all parts of our community life -- has 
strained at the leashes imposed by timid Executive leadership. 

A medical revolution has extended the life of our elder citi- 
zens without providing the dignity and security those later years 
deserve. Anda revolution of automation finds machines replacing 
men in the mines and mills of America, without replacing their 
income or their training or their need to pay the family doctor, 
grocer and landlord. 

There has also beena change -- aslippage -- in our intellect- 
ual and moral strength. Seven lean years of drought and famine 
have withered the field of ideas. Blight has descended on our 
regulatory agencies -- and a dry rot, beginning in Washington, is 
seeping into every corner of America -- in the payola mentality, 
the expense account way of life, the confusion between what is legal 
and what is right. Too many Americans have lost their way, their 
will and their sense of historic purpose. 
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It is time, in short, for anew generation of leadership -- new 
men to cope with new problems and new opportunities. 

All over the world, particularly in the newer nations, young 
men are coming to power -- men who are not bound by the tradi- 
tions of the past -- men who are not blinded by the old fears and 
hates and rivalries -- young men who can cast off the old slogans 
and delusions and suspicions. 

The Republican nominee-to-be, of course, is also a young 
man, But his approach is as old as McKinley. His party is the 
party of the past. His speeches are generalities from Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac, Their platform, made up of left-over Democratic 
planks, has the courage of our oid convictions. Their pledge is a 
pledge to the status quo -- and today there can be no status quo. 

For I stand tonight facing west on what was once the last fron- 
tier. From the lands that stretch 3,000miles behind me, the pio- 
neers of old gave up their safety, their comfort and sometimes 
their lives to build a new world here in the West. 

They were not the captives of their own doubts, the prisoners 
of their own price tags. Their motto was not ‘‘every man for him- 
self’’ -- but ‘‘all for the common cause.’’ They were determined 
to make that new world strong and free, to overcome its hazards 
and its hardships, to conquer the enemies that threatened from 
without and within. 

Today some would say that those struggles are all over -- 
that all the horizons have been explored -- that all the battles have 
been won -- that there is no longer an American frontier. 

But I trust that no one inthis vast assemblage will agree with 
those sentiments. For the problems are not all solved and the 
battles are not all won -- and we stand today on the edge of a new 
frontier -- the frontier of the 1960s -- a frontier of unknown op- 
portunities and perils -- a frontier of unfulfilled hopes and threats. 

Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom promised our Nation a new 
political and economic framework. Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal 
promised security and succor tothose inneed. But the New Fron- 
tier of which I speak is not a set of promises -- it is a set of 
challenges. It sums up not what | intend to offer the American 
people, but what I intend to ask ofthem, It appeals to their pride, 
not their pocketbook -- it holds out the promise of more sacrifice 
instead of more security. 

But I tell you the New Frontier is here, whether we seek it or 
not. Beyond that frontier are uncharted areas of science and 
space, unsolved problems of peace and war, unconquered pockets 
of ignorance and prejudice, unanswered questions of poverty and 
surplus. 

It would be easier to shrink back from that frontier, to look 
to the safe mediocrity of the past, to be lulled by good intentions 
and high rhetoric -- and those who prefer that course should not 
cast their votes for me, regardless of party. 


INNOVATION, IMAGINATION 


But I believe the times demand invention, innovation, imagina- 
tion, decision. I am asking each ofyou to be new pioneers on that 
New Frontier. My call is to the young in heart, regardless of age 
-- to the stout in spirit, regardless ofparty -- to all who respond 
to the scriptural call: 

‘‘Be strong and of good courage; be not afraid, neither be 
thou dismayed.’’ 

For courage -- not complacency -- is our need today -- 
leadership -- not salesmanship. Andthe only valid test of leader- 
ship is the ability to lead, and lead vigorously. A tired nation, 
said David Lloyd George, is a tory nation -- and the United States 
today cannot afford to be either tired or tory. 

There may be those who wishtohear more -- more promises 
to this group or that -- more harsh rhetoric about the men in the 
Kremlin -- more assurances of a golden future, where taxes are 
always low and subsidies ever high. But my promises are in the 
platform you have adopted. Our ends will not be won by rhetoric 
and we can have faith in the future only if we have faith in our- 
selves. 

For the harsh facts of the matter are that we stand on this 
frontier at a turning-point in history. We must prove all over 
again whether this Nation -- or any nation so conceived -- can 
long endure -- whether our society -- with its freedom of choice, 
its breadth of opportunity, its range of alternatives -- can compete 
with the singleminded advance of the Communist system. 

Can a nation organized and governed such as ours endure? 
That is the real question. Have we the nerve and the will? Can 
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we carry through in an age where we will witness not only new 
breakthroughs in weapons of destruction -- but also a race for 
mastery of the sky and the rain, the ocean and the tides, the far 
side of space and the inside of men’s minds? 

Are we up to the task? Are we equal to the challenge? Are 
we willing to match the Russian sacrifice of the present for the 
future? Or must we sacrifice our future in order to enjoy the 
present? 

That is the question of the New Frontier. That is the choice 
our Nation must make -- a choice that lies not merely between 
two men or two parties, but between the public interest and pri- 
vate comfort -- between national greatness and national decline 
-- between the fresh air of progress and the stale, dank atmos- 
phere of ‘‘normalcy’’ -- between determined dedication and creep- 
ing mediocrity. 

All mankind waits upon our decision. A whole world looks to 
see what we will do. We cannot fail their trust; we cannot fail to 
try. 

It has been a long road from that first snowy day in New 
Hampshire to this crowded convention city. Now beging another 
long journey, taking me into your cities and homes all over 
America. Give me your help, your hand, your voice, your vote. 
Recall with me the words of Isaiah: 

‘‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not 
be weary.”’ 

As we face the coming challenge, we too, shall wait upon the 
Lord and ask that He renew our strength. Then shall we be equal 
to the test. Then we shall not be weary. And then we shall prevail. 


Johnson Speech 


Fellow Americans, fellow Democrats: 

I accept your nomination, 

I accept also -- with full confidence in the outcome and witt 
high enthusiasm for a labor I love -- the happy privilege of cam- 
paigning on your platform for the victory that will be won in No 
vember by a united Democratic party. 

To each of you at thisconvention, 1 express again my gratitud 
-- for the great honor you have done me and for the greater honor 
you have done yourselves by your conduct here. 

You brought to this convention strong and honorable convic 
tions. 

Out of those convictions, ably advocated and responsibly 
resolved, you have forged new strength for the Democratic party 
and for the Nation. 

At the threshold of a new era, this convention has closed the 
door on the things which have divided Americans in the past. We 
have stepped across boldly, into what I believe will be a new day 
of hope and harmony for all Americans -- regardless of religion, 
race, Or region, 

I am proud to be a member of such a party. 

What man could -- whatsortofman would -- say ‘‘no’’ to any 
call to serve such a party and through that party render a service 
to his country in these times of peril? 

Certainly, to such a call, I could not say, ‘‘no’’. 

For eight years -- at the call of my fellow Democrats in the 
Senate of the United States -- I have served in a position of lead- 
ership, responsible for the success Of my party in that chamber 
but responsible in a far iarger sense for mustering for my cour 
try all the strength that could be drawn from our system of g« 
ernment. 

These years have been years of divided government, 

By great effort, by great patience, by a sense of overriding 
responsibility to the Nation on all things, Democrats have made 
divided government work. 

But today, as our Nation moves into the times we see ahead, 
you know, I know, all Americans know that divided government 
must end, and it will end in January. 

The front line of divided government has been on the Senate 
floor. The front line of unified governmentis on up ahead. In the 
choice between the uniform to wear or the duty to perform, there 
is no choice -- no responsible choice -- but duty. I will serve 
where my party asks me to serve and where my countrymen want 
me to serve, and that is why I gave the answer I did yesterday... 

As the distracting divisions between Executive and Legis- 
lative must be ended, so must we end the divisions between 
our regions -- the suspicions between our religions -- the 
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fears between our races -- the strifes of class -- the pres- 
sures and tensions of competitive groups and conflicting in- 
terests.... 

We must live -- we must work -- as responsible men. 

With gentle hands we must minister to the needs of the meek 
among us -- the young, the aged, the sick, the men and women 
and children of all walks, all stations of life. 

At the same time, we shield the prize of freedom. We must 
keep the muscle in the arm of America, and with steady hands 
and resolute hearts hold back the aggressive forces of evil which 
challenge us today. 

America must -- to those whothreaten the peace and freedom 
of mankind -- speak with a decisive voice, speak with one voice, 
speak again with the voice of a government undivided, or a Nation 
fully united. 

Small powers and great powers alike will challenge our 
hesitation -- move against our uncertainty -- attack our disunity. 
But no power on earth will prevail against a decisive America, 
confident of its strength, sure of its soul, one in its voice of 
determination 

This is the America we must have -- and shall have. 

This is the American leadership the Democratic party will 
provide.... 

I am quite certain that within the last 48 hours the plans -- 
and hopes -- of the Republican party have been undergoing one 
of their agonizing reappraisals. 

And I will tell you why: 

First, the Republicans know they are up against a winning 
party, a party united, a party without North or South, East or 
West, a party where the nominee is not afraid to fight for victory 
-- and, I might add, not afraid to debate the issues. 

But secondly, let me say, since we are meeting where we 
are, the Republicans know as I know and as you know that a new 
star has been born in the leadership skies of the Nation here at 
Los Angeles. 


Following is the official text of the “basic platform’’ approved by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention July 12 by voice vote. The ‘‘basic platform’’ consists 
of the highlights of the full platform, taken from it verbatim 


The Rights of Man 


In 1796, in America’s first contested national election, our 
party, under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, campaigned on 
the principles of ‘‘the rights of man.’’ 

Ever since, these four words have underscored our identity 
with the plan of America and the world. 

In periods of national crisis, we Democrats have returned to 
these words for renewed strength. We return to them today. In 
1960 the rights of man are still the issue. 

It is our continuing responsibility to provide an effective in- 
strument of politica! action for every American who seeks to 
strengthen these rights -- everywhere here in America, and every- 
where in our 20th century world, 

The common danger of mankind is war and the threat of war. 
Today three billion human beings live in fear that some rash act 
or blunder may plunge us all into a nuclear holocaust which will 
leave only ruined cities, blasted homes, and a poisoned earth and 
sky. 

Our objective, however, is not the right to coexist in armed 
camps on the same planet with totalitarian ideologies. It is the 
creation of an enduring peace in which the universal values of 
human dignity, truth, and justice under laware finally secured for 
all men everywhere on earth. 

If America is to work effectively for such a peace, we must 
first restore our national strength -- military, political, economic, 
and moral. 


Defense 


The new Democratic Administration will recast our military 
capacity in order to provide forces and weapons of a diversity, 
balance, and mobility sufficient in quantity and quality to deter both 
limited and general aggressions. 
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In admiration, and in envy, | want to say to you quite frankly 
--- and | think I have the experience and maturity in this field to 
say it -- I know when] see political genius and I have seen it in 
my friend John Kennedy. The Democratic party is going all the 
way with J.F.K. andL.B.J.,andlam proud to be on the bandwagon. 

But there is more -- much more. My tasks in the Senate are 
the tasks of leadership, of knowing men, of seeing into them, know- 
ing what they are made of. Long ago -- when both of us were in 
the House together -- I saw inside this man the steel of strength 
that is all too rare and I have watched with unabashed pride, as 
he knows, as these qualities have come forth inthe Senate.... 

There is character here, quality here, greatness here. And 
if, as he said the other day, he has learned from me, I am sure that 
I have a very great deal to learn from him. 

To him, I want to express my gratitude for his confidence in 
me and my humility atthe compliment whichis mine, to share this 
moment of opportunity with him. For that I am grateful. More 
especially, in a more personal way, I am grateful and I am proud 
that the bond of friendship which formed long ago was still holding 
fast, as I knew it would be, when we had finished our lawsuit and 
the jury came in. Itis this quality of our American life and system 
which, more than most any other, reaffirms my faith not only in 
the greatness of the system but inthe greatness of the human race. 

Wherever he wants me to go, I will go, for the party, for the 
Nation. I will go because I know we both want America to go up 
the same road toward greatness.... 

Wednesday night -- I was confidently waiting for the second 
and third ballot -- I learned that Mr. Kennedy took to heart my 
admonitions that the next President ofthe United States would have 
no second chances. Asa result,I did not get out of the hotel before 
the convention had concluded -- and did not have the opportunity to 
make the motion that the nomination be unanimous. 

I am sure you don’t mind voting one more time. 

So I move that we now, by voice vote, make it unanimous for 
the next President of the United States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
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We pledge our will, energies and resources to oppose armed 
Communist aggression. 

A fragile power balance sustained by mutual nuclear terror 
does not, however, constitute peace, We must regain the initiative 
on the entire international front with effective new policies to 
create the conditions for peace. 

There are no simple solutions to the infinitely complex chal- 
lenges which face us. Mankind’s eternal dream,a world of peace, 
can only be built slowly and patiently. 


Disarmament 


A primary task is to develop responsible proposals that will 
help break the deadlock on arms control. 

Such proposals should include means for ending nuclear tests 
under workable safeguards, cutting back nuclear weapons, reducing 
conventional forces, preserving outer space for peaceful purposes, 
preventing surprise attack and limiting the risk ofaccidental war. 

This requires a national peace agency for disarmament plan- 
ning and research to muster the scientific ingenuity, coordination, 
continuity, and seriousness of purpose which are now lacking in our 
arms control efforts. 


Foreign Policy 


American foreign policy in all its aspects must be attuned to 
our world of change. 

We will recruit officials whose experience, humanity, and 
dedication fit them for the task of effectively representing America 
aboard. 

We will provide a more sensitive and creative direction to 
our overseas information program, And we willoverhaul our ad- 
ministrative machinery so that America may avoid diplomatic em- 
barrassments and at long last speak with a single confident voice 
in world affairs. 

World trade is more than ever essential to world peace. In the 
tradition of Cordell Hull, we shall expand world trade in every 
responsible way. 

Since all Americans share the benefit of this policy, its costs 
should not be the burden of a few. 
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We shall support practical measures to ease the necessary 
adjustments of industries and communities which may be un- 
avoidably hurt by increases in imports. 

We shall adjust our immigration, nationality, and refugee 
policies to eliminate discrimination and to enable members of 
scattered families abroad to be united with relatives already in 
our midst. 

To the peoples and governments beyond our shores we offer 
the following pledges: 

To the non-Communist nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America: We shall create with you working partnerships, based 
on mutual respect and understanding. 

In the Jeffersonian tradition, we recognize and welcome the 
irresistible momentum of the world revolution of rising expecta- 
tions for a better life. We shall identify American policy with its 
values and objectives. 

To this end the new Democratic Administration will revamp 
and refocus the objectives, emphasis, andallocation ofour foreign 
assistance programs. 

The proper purpose of these programs is not to buy gratitude 
or to recruit mercenaries, but to enable the peoples of these 
awakening, developing nations to make their own free choices. 

As they achieve a sense of belonging, of dignity, and of justice, 
freedom will become meaningful for them, and therefore, worth 
defending. 

Where military assistance remains essential for the common 
defense, we shall see that the requirements are fully met. But 
as rapidly as security considerations permit, we will replace 
tanks with tractors, bombers with bulldozers, and tacticians with 
technicians, 

We shall place our programs of international cooperation on 
a long-term basis to permit more effective planning. We shall 
seek to associate other capital exporting countries with us in pro- 
moting the orderly economic growth ofthe under-developed world. 

We recognize India and Pakistan as major tests of the capa- 
city of free men in a difficult environment to master the age-old 
problems of illiteracy, poverty, and disease. We will support 
their efforts in every practical way. 

We welcome the emerging new nations of Africa to the world 
community. Here again we shall strive to write a new chapter of 
fruitful cooperation. 

In Latin America we shall restore the Good Neighbor Policy 
based on far closer economic cooperation and increased respect 
and understanding. 

In the Middle East we will work for guarantees to insure inde- 
pendence for all states. We will encourage direct Arab-Israel 
peace negotiations, the resettlement of Arab refugees, in lands 
where there is room and opportunity for them, an end to boycotts, 
and blockades, and unrestricted use of the Suez Canal by all 
nat‘ons, 

To our friends and associates in the Atlantic Community: We 
propose a broader partnership that goes beyond our common fears, 
to recognize the depth and sweep of our common political, eco- 
nomic and cultural interests. 

We welcome the recent heartening advances toward European 
unity. In every appropriate way, we shall encourage their further 
growth within the broader framework of the Atlantic Community. 

To the rulers of the Communist world: We confidently accept 
your challenge to competition in every field of human effort. 

We recognize this contest as one between two radically dif- 
ferent approaches to the meaning of life -- our open society which 
places its highest value upon individual dignity, and your closed 
society in which the rights of man are sacrificed to the state. 

We believe your Communist ideology to be sterile, unsound 
and doomed to failure. We believe that your children will reject 
the intellectual prison in which you seek to confine them and that 
ultimately they will choose the eternal principles of freedom. 

In the meantime, we are prepared to negotiate with you when- 
ever and wherever there is a realistic possibility of progress 
without sacrifice of principle. 

If negotiations through diplomatic channels provide opportun- 
ities, we will negotiate. 

If debate before the United Nations holds promise, we will 
debate. 

If meetings at high level offer prospects of success, we will 
be there. 

But we will use all the will, power, resources, and energy at 
our command to resist the further encroachment of communism 
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on freedom -- whether at Berlin, Formosa or new points of pres- 
sure as yet undisclosed. 

To the people who live inthe Communist world and its captive 
nations: We proclaim an enduring friendship which goes beyond 
governments and ideologies to our common human interest in a 
better world. 

Through exchanges of persons, cultural contacts, trade in 
non-strategic areas, andother non-governmental activities, we will 
endeavor to preserve and improve opportunities for human rela- 
tionships which no Iron Curtain can permanently sever. 

We deeply regret that the policies and actions of the govern- 
ment of Communist China have interrupted the generations of 
friendship between the Chinese and American peoples. 

We reaffirm our pledge of determined opposition to the present 
admission of Communist China to the United Nations. 

Although normal diplomatic relations between our govern- 
ments are impossible under present conditions, we shall welcome 
any evidence that the Chinese Communist government is genuinely 
prepared to create a new relationship based on respect for inter- 
national obligations, including the release of Americanprisoners. 

To all our fellow members of the United Nations: We shall 
strengthen our commitments in this, our great continuing institu- 
tion for conciliation and the growth of a world community. 

Through the machinery of the United Nations, we will work 
for disarmament, the establishment ofan international police force, 
the strengthening of the World Court, and the establishment of 
world law. 

We shall propose the bolder and more effective use of the 
specialized agencies to promote the world’s economic and social 
development. 

To all these endeavors so essential to world peace, we, the 
members of the Democratic party, will bring anew urgency, per- 
sistence, and determination, born of the conviction that in our 
thermonuclear century, all of the other rights of man hinge on our 
ability to assure man’s right to peace. 


Economic Policy 

The pursuit of peace, our contribution to the stability of the 
new nations of the world, our hopes for progress and well-being 
at home, all these depend in large measure on our ability to re- 
lease the full potential of our American economy for employment, 
production, and growth. 

Our generation of Americans has achieved an historical tech- 
nological breakthrough. Today we are capable of creating an 
abundance in goods and services beyond the dreams of our parents. 
Yet on the threshhoid of plenty, the Administration hesitates. con- 
fused and afraid. 

As a result, massive human needs now exist side by side with 
idle workers, idle capital, and idle machines. 

The new Democratic administration will confidently proceed 
to unshackle American enterprise and to free American labor, in- 
dustrial leadership, and capital, to create an abundance that will 
outstrip any other system. 

Free competitive enterprise is the most creative and produc- 
tive form of economic order that the world has seen. The recent 
slow pace of American growth is due not to the failure of our free 
economy but to the failure of our national leadership. 

We Demotrats believe that our economy can and must grow 
at an average rate of 5 percent annually, almost twice as fast as 
our average annual rate since 1953. We pledge ourselves to poli- 
cies that will achieve this goal without inflation. 

As the first step in speeding economic growth, a Democratic 
President will put an end tothe present high-interest, tight-money 
policy. 

This policy has failed in its stated purpose -- to keep prices 
down. It has given us two recessions within five years, bank- 
rupted many ofour farmers, produced a record number of business 
failures, and added billions of dollars in unnecessary higher in- 
terest charges to Government budgets and the cost of living. 

A new Democratic Administration will reject this philosophy 
of economic slowdown. We are committed to maximum employ- 
ment, at decent wages and with fair profits, in a far more produc- 
tive, expanding economy. 

The American consumer has a right to fair prices. We are 
determined to secure that right. 

Inflation has its roots in a variety of causes; its cure lies in 
a variety of remedies. Among those remedies are monetary and 
credit policies properly applied, budget surpluses in times of full 
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employment, and action to restrain ‘‘administered price’’ in- 
creases in industries where economic power rests inthe hands of 
a few. 

A fair share of the gains from increasing productivity in 
many industries should be passed on to the consumer through 
price reductions. 

The agenda which a new Democratic administration will face 
next January is crowded with urgent needs on which action has 
been delayed, deferred, or denied by the Present Administration. 

It will reaffirm the economic bill of rights which Franklin 
Roosevelt wrote into our national conscience l6yearsago. It will 
reaffirm these rights for all Americans of whatever race, place 
of residence, or station of life. 


Economic Rights, Welfare 


(1) ‘‘The right to a useful and remunerative jobin the indus- 
tries or shops or farms or mines of the Nation.’’ 

The Democratic party accepts fullemployment as a paramount 
objective of national policy. 

The right to a job requires action to create new industry in 
America’s depressed areas of chronic unemployment. 

The right to a job requires actionto break down artificial and 
arbitrary barriers to employment basedon age, race, sex, religion, 

itional origin. 

[he right to a job requires the restoration of full support for 
bargaining and the repeal of the anti-labor excesses 
which have been written into our labor laws. 

I} right to a job requires planning for automation, so that 
ind women will be trained and available to meet shifting 

loyment needs. 

The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and 


clothing and recreation,”’ 
bottom of the income scale are some eight million fami- 
l whose earnings are too low to provide even basic necessities 
of food, shelter, and clothing. 
We pledge to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and ex- 
tend coverage to several million workers not now protected. 





» right of every farmer to raise andsell his products 
will give him and his family a decent living.’’ 


it a return whict 


We shall take positive action to raise farm income to full 
parity levels and to preserve family’ farming as a way of life. 
We shall put behind us once and for all the timidity with which 
our Government has viewed our abundance of food and fiber. 
We will set new high levels of food consumption both at home 


ind abroad. 

As long as many Americans and hundreds of millions of people 
in other countries remain underfed, we shall regard these agricul- 
tural riches and the family farmers who produce them, not as a 
liability but as a national asset 

(4) The right of every business man, large and small, to 
trade in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition and 
domination by monopolies at home and abroad.,”’ 

\ new Democratic administration will act to make our free 
economy really free free from the oppression of monopolistic 
free from the suffocating impact of high interest rates. 
We will help create aneconomy in whichsmall businesses can take 


power 


root, grow and flourish, 


(5) ‘‘The right of every family toadecenthome.’’ Today our 
rate of home building is lessthan lOyears ago. A healthy expand- 
ing economy will enable us to build 2 million homes a year in 


wholesome neighborhoods, for people of all incomes. 
At this rate, within a single decade we can clear away our 


slums and assure every American family a decent place to live. 
(6) ‘“‘The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity 
to achieve and enjoy good health.,’’ 


Illness is expensive. Many Americans have neither incomes 
nor insurance protection to enable them'to pay for modern health 
care, The problem is particularly acute with our older citizens, 
imong whom serious illness strikes most often. 

We shall provide medical care benefits for the aged as part of 
the time-tested Social Security insurance system, We reject any 
proposal which would require such citizens tosubmitto the indig- 
nity of a means test -- a ‘‘pauper’s oath,”’ 

For young and old alike, we need more medical schools, more 
hospitals, more research laboratories to speed the final conquest 
of major killers. 

(7) ‘‘The right to adequate protection from the economic fears 
of old age, sickness, accidents and unemployment,”’ 
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The Democratic Administration will end the neglect of our 
older citizens. They deserve lives of usefulness, dignity, inde- 
pendence and participation. We shall assure them not only health 
care but employment for those who want work, decent housing and 
recreation, 

(8) ‘‘The right to a good education.’’ America’s young people 
are our greatest resources for the future. Each of them deserves 
the education which will best develop his potentialities, 

We shall act at once to help in building the classrooms and 
employing the teachers that are essential if the right to a good 
education is to have genuine meaning for all the youth of America 
in the decade ahead. 

As a national investment in our future, Wwe propose a program 
of loans and scholarships grants to assure that qualified young 
Americans will have full opportunity for higher education, at the in- 
stitutions oftheir choice, regardless ofthe income of their parents, 

The new Democratic administration will end eight years of 
official neglect of our educational system. 

The pledges contained in this economic bill of rights point the 
way to a better life for every family in America. 

They are the means to a goal that is now within our reach -- 
the final eradication in America of the age-old evil of poverty 


Natural Resources 

Yet there are other pressing needs on our national agenda. 

A thin layer of earth, a few inches of rain, and a blanket of 
air makes human life possible on our planet. 

Sound public policy must assure that these essential resources 
will be available to provide the good life for our children and fu- 
ture generations, 

Water, timber and grazing lands, recreational areas in our 
parks, shores, forests and wilderness, energy, minerals, even 
pure air -- all are feeling the press of enormously increased 
demands of a rapidly growing population. 

A new Democratic administration will expand federal pro- 
grams to aid urban communities to clear their slums, dispose of 
their sewage, educate their children, transport suburban com- 
muters to and from their jobs, and combat juvenile delinquency. 


Cities, Transport, Research 

We wiil give the city dweller a voice at the Cabinet table by 
bringing together within a single department programs concerned 
with urban and metropolitan problems. 

Over the past seven years, we have watched the steady weak- 
ening of the Nation’s transportation system. Railroads are in dis 
tress. Highways are congested. Airports and airways lag far 
behind the needs of the jet age. 

To meet this challenge we will establish a national transporta- 
tion policy, designed to coordinate and modernize our facilities 
for transportation by road, rail, water and air. 

We will recognize the special role of our Federal Government 
in support of basic and applied research. 


Government Reform 

We shall reform the processes of Governmentinall branches 
-- Executive, Legislative and Judicial, We will clean out corrup- 
tion and conflicts of interest, and improve Government services. 

The list of unfinished business for America is long. The ac- 
cumulated neglect of nearly a decade cannot be wiped out over- 
night. Many of the objectives which we seek will require our best 
efforts over a period of years. 

Although the task is far-reaching, we will tackle it with vigor 
and confidence. We will substitute planning for confusion, pur- 
pose for indifference, direction for drift and apathy. 

We will organize the policy making machinery ofthe Executive 
Branch to provide vigor and leadership in establishing our national 
goals, and achieving them. 

The new Democratic President will sign, not veto, the efforts 
of a Democratic Congress to create more jobs, to build more 
homes, to save family farms, to clean up polluted streams and 
rivers, to help depressed areas, and to provide full employment 
for our people. 

Fiscal Policy 

We vigorously reject the notion that America, with a half- 
trillion-dollar gross national product, and nearly half of the 
world’s industrial resources, cannot afford to meet the needs of 
her people at home and in our world relationships. 
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We believe, moreover, that except in periods of recessions 
or national emergency, these needs can be met with a balanced 
budget, with no increase in present tax rates, and with some sur- 
plus for the gradual reduction of our national debt. 

To assure such a balance we shali pursue a four-point pro- 
gram of fiscal responsibility. 

First, we shall end the gross waste in federal expenditures 
which needlessly raises the budgets of many Government agencies. 

Second, we shall collect the billions in taxes which are owed 
to the Federal Government but not now collected. 

Third, we shall close the loophole in the tax laws by which 
certain privileged groups legally escape their fair share of tax- 
ation. 

Fourth, we shall bring in added federal tax revenues by ex- 
panding the economy itself. Each dollar of additional production 
puts an additional 18 cents in tax revenue inthe national treasury. 
A 5 percent growth rate will yield over $4 billion in added revenue 
in four years at present tax rates. 

Much of the challenge of the 1960s, however, remains unfor- 
seen and unforseeable. 

If, therefore, the unfolding demands of the new decade at home 
or abroad should impose clear national responsibilities that cannot 
be fulfilled without higher taxes, we will not allow political disad- 
vantage to deter us frorn doing what is required. 

As we proceed with the urgent taks of restoring America’s 
productivity, confidence, and power, we will never forget that our 
national interest is more than the sum total of all the group in- 
terests in America. 

When group interests conflict with the national interest, it will 
be the national interest which we serve. 

On its values and goals the quality of American life depends. 
Here above all our national interest and our devotion to the rights 
of man coincide. 

Democratic administrations under Wilson, Roosevelt, and 
Truman led the way in pressing for economic justive for all 
Americans, 


National Values 


But man does not live by bread alone. A new Democratic ad- 
ministration, like its predecessors, will once again look beyond 
material goals to the spiritual meaning of American society. 

We have drifted into a national mood that accepts payola and 
quiz scandals, tax evasion and false expense accounts, soaring 
crime rates, influence peddling in high Government circles and ex- 
ploitation of sadistic violence as popular entertainment. 

For eight long critical years our present national leadership 
has made no effective effort to reverse this mood. 

The new Democratic administration will help create a sense 
of national purpose and higher standards of public behavior. 


Civil Rights 


We shall also seek to create an affirmative new atmosphere 
in which to deal with racial divisions and inequities which threaten 
both the integrity of our democratic faith and the proposition on 
which our nation was founded -- that all men are created equal. 

It is our faith in human dignity that distinguishes our open 
free society from the closed totalitarian society of the Com- 
munists. 

The Constitution of the United States re jects the notion that the 
rights of man means the rights of some snen only. We reject it 
too. 

The right to vote is the first principle of self-government. 
The Constitution also guarantees to all Americans the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

It is the duty of the Congress toenact the laws necessary and 
proper to protect and promote these constitutional rights. The 
Supreme Court has the power to interpret these rights and the 
laws thus enacted. 

It is the duty of the President to see that these rights are 
respected andthe Constitution and laws as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court are faithfully executed. 

What is now required is effective moral and political leader- 
ship by the whole Executive Branch of our Government to make 
equal opportunity a living reality for all Americans. 

As the party of Jefferson, we shall provide that leader- 
ship. In every city and state in greater or lesser degree there 
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is discrimination based on color, race, religion, or national 
origin. 

If discrimination in voting, education, the administration 
of justice or segregated lunchcounters are the issues in one area, 
discrimination in housing and employment may be pressing ques- 
tions elsewhere. 

The peaceful demonstrations for first-class citizenship which 
have recently taken place in many parts ofthis country are a sig- 
nal to all of us to make good at long last the guarantees of our 
Constitution. 

The time has come to assure equal access for all Americans 
to all areas of community life, including voting booths, school- 
rooms, jobs, housing and public facilities. 

The Democratic administration which takes office next January 
will therefore use the full powers provided inthe Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 and 1960 to secure for all Americans the right to vote. 

If these powers, vigorously invoked by a new Attorney General 
and backed by a strong and imaginative Democratic President, 
prove inadequate, further powers will be sought. 

We will support whatever action is necessary to eliminate 
literacy tests and the payment of poll taxes as requirements for 
voting. 

A new Democratic administration will alsouse its full powers 
-- legal and moral -- toensure the beginning of good faith compli- 
ance with the constitutional requirement that racial discrimination 
be ended in public education, 

We believe that every schoo! district affected by the Supreme 
Court’s school desegregation decision should submit a plan provid- 
ing for at least first-step compliance by 1963, the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

To facilitate compliance, technical and financial assistance 
should be given to school districts facing special problems of 
transition. 

For this and for the protection ofall other constitutional rights 
of Americans, the Attorney General should be empowered and 
directed to file civil injunction suits in federal courts to prevent the 
denial of any civil rights on grounds of race, creed, or color. 

The new Democratic administration will support federal 
legislation establishing a fair employment practices commission 
effectively to secure for everyone the right to equal opportunity 
for employment. 

In 1949 the President’s Committee on Civil Rights recom- 
mended a permanent commission on civil rights. A new Demo- 
cratic administration will broaden the scope. and strengthen the 
powers of the present commission and make it permanent. 

Its functions will be to provide assistance to communities, 
industries, or individuals in the implementation of constitutional 
rights in education, housing, employment, transportation, and the 
administration of justice. 

In addition, the Democratic administration will use its full 
executive powers to assure equal employment opportunities and to 
terminate racial segregation throughout federal services and insti- 
tutions, and on all Government contracts. The successful desegre- 
gation of the armed services took place through such decisive 
executive action under President Truman. 

Similarly the new Democratic administration will take action 
to end discrimination in federal housing programs, including fed- 
erally assisted housing. 

To accomplish these goals will require Executive Orders, 
legal actions brought by the Attorney General, legislation and 
improved Congressional procedures to safeguard majority rule. 

Above all, it will require the strong, active, persuasive and 
inventive leadership of the President of the United States, 

The Democratic President who takes office next January will 
face unprecedented challenges. His administration will present a 
new face to the world. It will be a bold, confident, affirmative 
face, It will draw new strength from the universal truths which 
the founder of our party asserted in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to be ‘‘self-evident.’’ 

Emerson once spoke of an unending contest in human affairs, 
a contest between the party of hope and the party of memory 

For eight years America, governed by the party of memory, 
has taken a holiday from history. 

As the party of hope it is our responsibility and opportunity 
to call forth the greatness of the American people. 

In this spirit, we hereby rededicate ourselves to the continu- 
ing service of the rights of man -- everywhere in America and 
everywhere else on God’s earth. 
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